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NO MORE. 

“ No More” is one of those brief phrases in which 
a volume of meaning and sentiment is concentrated : 
excepting the word “ Farewell,” there are perhaps 
no two syllables in the English language which say 
so much. Even in childhood, it begins to impress us 
with its profound emphasis. Who does not recollect, 
after acourse of childish enjoyments, relished with the 
keen appetite of childhood, the sad announcement that 
there was “No More?” The unfortunate Mary Ro- 
binson, in her Memoirs, relates an anecdote which 
shows the impression made by this phrase in infancy. 
Her first child had been familiarised at an early period 
of existence with these words, which were repeated to 
him, in the usual manner, whenever the stock of any 
little casual treat was exhausted. One evening, Mrs 
Robinson was abroad in her garden, enjoying the 
moonlight, with her baby in her arms, when suddenly 
a cloud came over the luminary. The child, who had 
been gazing at it as intently as herself, immediately 
pronounced the words “ No More,” as if he had 
understood it to be a pleasure brought to a close. It 
was the first symptom of intelligence and reflection 
which he had manifested; and the delighted mother 
clasped him to her heart, with a fervour of affection 
which none but a mother, perhaps, can feel. 

The pain, however, which the phrase gives us in 
these early years, refers too much to the senses, to 
carry with it any considerable portion of that force 
which it bears at an advanced period of life. As we 
go on in our course, and fall more and more under 
the dominion of the higher sentiments, “‘ No More” 
acquires a constantly deepening complexion of pathos, 
till at length we associate with it such pensive reflec- 
tions, that, even when pronounced on the most trivial 
occasion, its sound is apt to betray us into melancholy. 
In how many relations and situations does this phrase 
come in to sadden us! The lover, as he parts with 
his mistress, for a distant clime, where he knows he 
must spend many years before he can have a title to 
call her his own—with what anguish does he reflect 
that he is perhaps to see her no more! The wife, as 
she sees her husband about to depart on a distant 
voyage of peril and adventure—how dreadful to her 
the thought that, no more on the hither shore of time, 
may it be vouchsafed to them to meet! The mess of 
military friends, on the night before battle—how must 
the thought intrude into all their revelry, that, in all 
probability, they never shall again assemble in the 
same number, and that, before the set of to-morrow’s 
sun, some of them must be no more! No More— 
No More—the mournful words resound through all 
nature, and through all the varied scenes of human 
life. It is part of the very doom of creation. Every 
thing that we see, or hear, or know, we must make 
up our minds to the possibility of soon seeing it, hear- 
ing it, or knowing it, no more. 

There is a natural reluctance to complete cessation. 
Even that which we have from reason condemned to 
extinction, we seldom see left to its fate without a 
slight unwillingness : hence nothing was ever so bad, 
as not to have some one to take its part, when time 
was about to close upon it. The very reflection that 
it is no more to trouble us, brings with it a forgiving 
feeling; makes us appear the persecutor, rather than 


* the persecuted; and we see that perish with regret, 


which we formerly thought should never have existed. 
If this innate sentiment operates so powerfully where 
reason and affection make no claim, how much more 
forcibly must it work where the circumstances are op- 
posite! Who ever contemplated the termination of any 
counection in which his heart was i d—wheth 

with his kind or with his country—without pain? In 


our friends there may be much to regret and to blame ; 
but yet, when we are called to part with them, know- 
ing that we may meet no more, how do all those little 
spots, that formerly dimmed the sun of affection, sink 
beneath the new effulgence which that moment can 
evoke from it! Well does the blamed individual 
know the power of this sentiment. ‘Ay, ay,” he 
will say, “ you have always thought me troublesome ; 
but you will get no more trouble from me.” And, in 
virtue of his being about to relieve us from the chance 
of ever injuring us again, he assumes, for the moment, 
the appearance of the injured party. In like manner, 
there may be much to diminish our attachment to our 
native land, and to convince us of the possibility of find- 
inga better homeelsewhere; yetit is questionableifany 
one ever parted with that country which had hitherto 
sustained him, without finding his affection for it rise in 
exact proportion to the distance at which he was leaving 
it behind. The melancholy chorus of the Highland 
emigrants—Cha till, cha till, mi tuille !—We return, 
we return no more—strikes a chord in every bosom : 
he would be more or less than man who could resist 
the impulse. In the course of current existence within 
our native shores, we are apt to think only of the phy- 
sical comforts with which it supplies or does not sup- 
ply us; and it is the contrast of these, with what an- 
other soil promises, that forms the chief motive for 
migration. But when casting a final look at our 
native country, and reflecting that we are to see it no 
more, an entirely different set of ideas rise within us. 
We think of its many historical heroés, and the scenes 
they have consecrated by their deeds ; its poets, and 
the streams which they have made holy in song; its 
natural peculiarities, not lovelier perhaps than those 
of a foreign country, but endeared to us because they 
belong to something that is, or has been, “ our own.” 
Every thing seems resplendent with the sacred light 
of the past—with the memories of our own early years 
—with the feelings, and ideas, and associations, that 
have hitherto formed the sum of our experience in the 
world—and we never knew how kindred was the whole 
to our very innermost nature, till we are about to see 
it no more. 

There is, however, another scene in life, where the 
words I am adverting to fall upon the soulwith a 
more powerful effect than in any of the preceding in- 
stances. When the soul hovers on the brink of mor- 
tal existence, before embarking on that sea where no 
breeze ever blows hitherward, and upon which there 
are no homeward voyagers, then alone does its sad- 
dening sound, expressed or unexpressed, exert its full 
influence. On all other occasions, when one thing 
was no more, there were others to succeed it in our 
attention, and compensate more or less effectually for 
its absence. But now the whole world is about to be 
to us no more. The scenes which we see, and those 
we never saw, the fellow-creature who has been near 
our bosom from infancy, and the one whose existence 
and form and character we never knew or dreamt of, 
are now alike. We pass not from one home to an- 
other; it is upon no shore cognate to that whereon 
we now stand, that we aretodisembark. To the past, 
to the present, and the future, we are alike about to 
be lost, so far as time is concerned. At such a mo- 
ment, whether to the party about to be removed, or 
to those who are to be yet left a while, no sensation 
could be more profound than what is stirred by these 
simple words. ‘ He is nomore,” at length says some 
tender watcher; and the words fall on the ears of the 
rest, with that gentleness which best befits the hushed 
scene of death—the fall of a withered leaf in the de- 
caying forest not more gentle—but yet in that very 
gentleness how much to touch and to impress! No 


better signal could Grief require for the commencement 
of her duties : a trumpet-blast would not so effectually 
cast down the barrier of tears. A few days pass on; 
dust returneth to dust ; and the form that once, like 
ourselves, constituted a part in this breathing world, 
who once filled a place in our eye or in our heart, is 
seen “no more.” 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
THE STARS. 

Tuat the stars are an endless succession of suns, 
each surrounded, like that in our own system, by a 
train of planets, for the habitation of organised beings, 
has long been deemed probable by astronomers, and is 
now a generally received doctrine. Till lately, how- 
ever, it was supposed that the vast distance of these 
heavenly objects precluded the possibility of any ob- 
servation being made upon them, even by the most 
powerful telescopes; and they were therefore described, 
in all ordinary treatises on astronomy, as so many 
fixed lights, of greater and less magnitude, without 
any other ascertained peculiarity, and at unknown 
and incalculable distances from our planet. Such still 
continues to be the notion entertained regarding them, 
by the great majority of those who are in any degree 
acquainted with astronomy, as well as by the vast 
multitude who nightly see the lights of the sky with. 
out inquiring into either their nature or their uses. 
It is time that an effort were made to diffuse more 
widely the results of the late investigations into this 
interesting branch of astronomical science. 

The first and most remarkable discovery that has 
been made respecting the stars, is, that they present 
as much variety in their characters as any other de- 
partment of creation. They may all bear a greater 
or less analogy to our sun, but still with differences 
in many respects, so as to support the general rule of 
creation—that no two things shall be exactly alike. 
They are, for instance, of different colours ; some are 
not single bodies, but two or more blending their light 
together; others are observed to have a particular 
motion relative to each other; and a few appear and 
disappear periodically. Then there is a class which 
appear like little clouds of dim light, some of which 
are oval-shaped, others like a hoop, and others again 
like two balls connected by a rod. In short, the va- 
rieties are infinite. 


The stars have been classed into six magnitudes, of 
which the largest are considered as the first, and so 
on in succession ; those of the sixth magnitude giving 
only a hundredth part of the light given by those of 
the first. Modern telescopes, however, have disco- 
vered innumerable stars of still smaller light, and Sir 
John Herschel now speaks of a sixteenth magnitude. 
Of the first magnitude, there are about twenty ; of 
the second, about sixty ; of the third, about two hun- 
dred; and of the smaller magnitudes, much larger 
numbers; the whole number already registered, down 
to the seventh magnitude, inclusive, being from fifteen 
to twenty thousand. Properly speaking, no star has 
any magnitude, for no one has yet been found to have 
a measurable disc: it is only in reference to the quan- 
tity of their light, that the term is allowable. 

The brightest, and, as it is supposed, the nearest of 
all the stars, is Sirius, the Dog-star, which any un- 
practised person may readily discover, either by its 
superior light, or by drawing a line for a little way 
downwards from Orion’s Belt [vulgarly called the 
King’s Ell-wand]. Two attempts have been made to 
discover the distance of this luminary. Its light is 
calculated, upon good grounds, to be twenty millions 
times less than that of the sun: hence, supposing it to be 
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the same size, it must be as many times farther away— 
in other words, it must be 1,960,000,000,000,000,000 ; 


that is, nearly two millions of millions of millions of 


miles—a distance altogether inconceivable. On an- 
other calculation, it was found that an angle formed 
between Sirius and the two extreme points of the 
earth’s orbit, was too small to be appreciable: now, 
an angle of one second of a degree is appreciable ; and 
hence the distance must be, at /east, two hundred 
thousand times the diameter of the earth’s orbit, or 
19,200,000,000,000, or nineteen millions of millions of 
miles—how much more distant it may be, we have no 
means of conjecturing. It is curious that this dis- 
tance is nearly that assigned, upon exact observation, 
to the star « Lyrex,* which was found, by Dr Brinkley 
(Bishop of Cloyne), to have a parallax of 1.”1; and 
consequently to be 20,159,665,000,000 of miles from 
the earth : while Sir William Herschel calculated that 
its diameter must be three thousand times greater than 
that of the sun. ‘The light of these stars, travelling 
at the usual rate of two hundred thousand miles in a 
second, must take upwards of three years to reach us ; 
nor is it too much to suppose that others are so much 
more distant, that we now receive upon our retina, 
rays which left their surfaces before the birth of Christ. 
It is finely remarked by the Quarterly Review, that, 
“+ if the dove that returned no more to Noah had been 
commissioned to bear with her utmost speed an olive 
branch to the least remote of these spheres, she would 
still be on her journey: after towering for forty cen- 
turies through the heights of space, she would not at 
this moment have reached even the middle of her des- 
tined way.” 

It is ascertained beyond doubt, that some stars, at 
one time visible, and registered by ancient astrono- 
mers, are not now to be seen; while many instances 
are on record of stars which have come into sight for 
a time, and then gradually vanished. A large star 
suddenly became visible 125 years before Christ, and 
attracted the attention of Hipparchus, who was there- 
by induced to draw up a catalogue of stars, the first 
ever made. In the year 389, a star blazed forth in 
the constellation Aquila, and, after remaining for three 
weeks as bright as the planet Venus, disappeared. A 
star appeared in the region of the heavens between 
Cepheus and Cassiopeia, in the years 945, 1264, and 
1572, and is supposed to be one which comes within 
our sight once every three hundred and nineteen years, 
or thereby. At its last ap ce, it was very at- 
tentively observed by the celebrated Danish astrono- 
mer Tycho Brahe, who published a volume respecting 
it. Its appearance was so sudden, that, in returning 
from his laboratory to his dwelling-house, he found a 

roup of country people gazing at it, and was satisfied 
t had not been in that quarter of the sky half an hour 
before. It was then as bright as Sirius, and continued 
till it surpassed Jupiter when brightest, and was visi- 
bleat mid-day. It disappeared entirely about eighteen 
mouths after being first observed. Another bright 
star appeared, in the constellation Serpentarius, in 
October 1604, and remained for a year. It is men- 
tioned by contemporary writers, that, at the birth of 
Charles LI. in 1630, a large star, never before observed, 
appeared in the day-time, as if to mark something 
extraordinary in the fortunes of the child that day 
ushered into existence. Other instances have been 
noticed in still more recent times ; but, upon the whole, 
this is a point in which astronomical observation is 
defective. It seems, however, to be clearly ascertained 
that some, if not all of the stars, have periodical mo- 
tions throughout space, some more rapid than others. 
In several of the instances where the period is short, 
there is no want of positive knowledge. It has been 
ascertained, for instance, that the star Omicron, in 
Cetus, has a periodical movement occupying 334 days. 
It is seen as bright as a star of the second magnitude 
for about a fortnight; then gradually diminishes for 
three months, till it becomes invisible, in which state 
it remains for five months, when it again becomes 
visible, and gradually increases till it regains its for- 
mer brightness, more or less—for it does not ailwa 
reach the same degree of lustre. ‘The star Algol, in 
the constellation Pérseus, continues visible during a 
period of sixty-two hours, when it suddenly loses its 
splendour, and from a star of the second magnitude, 
is reduced, in three hours and a half, to the fourth; 
after which, it begins to increase, and in three hours 
and a half resumes its former size. There are eleven 
other stars which exhibit analogous ph , some 
of them at intervals of five hundred years, to which 
we may look forward without any danger of mistake. 
Astronomers have not yet made sufficiently extensive 
observations to settle whether our own sun have any 
motion through space ; but that it has such a motion, 
has been surmiséd without any apparent reference to 
this branch of inquiry. 

Another variety in the nature of these luminaries 
is their being in some instances, not single stars, as 
they appear to the naked eye, but a group of two or 
more, evidently, from their motions, forming one sys- 
tem. The star Castor, one of the Twins, is found, 
when much magnified, to consist of two stars, of be- 
tween the third and fourth magnitude, within five 
seconds (a very small space) of other. Sir William 


* It may be mentioned, for the sake of less informed readers, 
that the stars have been fancifully arranged, since te earliest times 
of astronomy, into constellations or groups, with classical and 


my- 


with a reciprocal relation to each other. 
description are called Binary Siars. 
observed that they move round each other within a 
certain time, and in elliptical orbits: the revolution 
of Castor, for instance, is supposed to be accomplished 
in three hundred and thirty-four years; of & of Ursa 
Major, in fifty-eight and one-fourth years; of 70 
Ophiunci in seventy-eight years. In fact, there is 
the same variety in this branch of the starry system 
as in its other departments, and the revolutions of the 
few binary stars that have been accurately surveyed 
range from forty-three to twelve hundred years. 
Several of these duplicate stars have made a revolu- 
tion since they were first observed, and are now ad- 
vancing in their second period. One, % Herculis, 
was seen double, in 1782, by Sir William Herschel ; 
in 1795, it was hardly distinguishable to be double; 
in 1802, it was double no longer, the one being eclipsed 
by the other, though a small part of one was still 
jutting out at the side of the other; astronomers are 
now watching to observe them once more become 
separate. Whether one of these stars serves to the 
other as a sun, or whether both are suns, or whether 
the organised life with which they are probably stored, 
be of a kind which can endure a perpetual light and 
heat thrown from the one to the other—or in what 
other manner these immense worlds are put to use— 
it would be vain to inquire. One remarkable pecu- 
liarity in them is the variety of tints apparent in the 
light emitted by a considerable number of them ; but 
no accurate account has yet been given of the reason 
of this wonderful difference of colour in the stars. 


nomena is the Milky Way. 
known, is a broad belt, of whitish lustre, which 
stretches round the whole sky, being parted into two 
streaks for a large part of the circuit. The ancients 
formed the mean idea of this light, that it was the 
milk spilt by the nurse of Mercury, one of the deities ; 
and hence its name. When examined by a telescope, 
it is found to consist entirely of stars, ‘scattered by 
millions,” as Sir John Herschel beautifully describes 
them, “like glittering dust, on the black ground of the 
general heavens.” 
stars is about the tenth or the eleventh, and hence 
their invisibility to the naked eye. It is a very re- 
markable circumstance, that, 
larger magnitudes are scattered with considerable 
equality over the whole heavens, there is a notable 
clustering of the smaller ones towards the body of this 
ring, as if the whole system which we see were part 
of a boundless wall or stratum of stars, in which we 
occupy the place of an atom, perhaps about the centre. 
Some such view as this was taken by Sir William 
Herschel, who, counting the stars in a single field of 
his telescope, was led to conclude that 50,000 had 
passed under his review in 4 zone two degrees in 
breadth, during a single hour’s observation. 


which appear like “little clouds of light.” 
called nebula, the Latin word for little clouds. Some 
nebule are simply little stars with a thin luminous at- 
mosphere around them; others are clusters of small 
stars, similar to the Milky Way; some, again, have 
no appearance of distinct stars, but look like a light 
seen dimly through horn. The Pleiades, alluded to 
in the book of Job, is a well-known example of the 
class which consist of a group of small stars: this 
group in reality contains many more stars than what 
are visible to the naked eye. Sir John Herschel con- 
jectures that, in some instances, there are “ten or 
twenty thousand stars, compacted and wedged 
gether in a round s 


Herschel made observations upon more than five 
hundred stars of this kind, where the distance is not 
more than half a minute (also a very small space) ; 


and to this list a foreign astronomer has added five 


times that number. Nor is there reason to suppose 
that, in all these instances, one of the stars is at a 


great distance behind the other, and that they are only 


brought together by the accident of our position. 
Many of the double stars no doubt are thus accident- 


ally brought together; but of a great number it has 


been fully ascertained that they are each a system, 
The latter 
It is generally 


Perhaps the most magnificent of all the starry phe- 
This, as is generally 


The average magnitude of these 


though the stars of the 


We have already alluded to a class of starry objects 
These are 


to- 
pace, whose angular diameter does 


not exceed eight or ten minutes; that is, an area not 
more than a tenth part of that covered by the moon.” 


What is worthy of especial remark, these nebule are 


chiefly found in a broad line which crosses the Milky 


Way at right angles. 

It thus appears, from the truths, and approximations 
to truth, presented to us by astronomical science, that 
there are innumerable planetary systems like ours, 
each characterised by some peculiarities of its own, 
but all moving, at more or less rapid rates, in obedience 
to certain rules, and in certain relations to each other. 
If we were to permit ourselves to launch into all the 
conjectures suggested by such a subject, we should 
hardly, it is to be feared, carry the approving reason 
of our readers along with us. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to avoid remarking, how greatly these researches 
into the heavens increase our admiration of that un- 
create power which created and now sustains them. 
From the minutest animalcule, which escapes the eye 
within two inches, to the innumerable spheres which, 
notwithstanding all their brightness and their mag- 
nitude, escape it in the wastes of 5) 1 was 
the work of one divine being, whose goodness and 
greatness is shown in the least manifestations of his 


thological names; and that each particular star in a i 
is marked with 


@ pumbes. 


& Greek letter, or, when these are exhausted, with 


ex » as well asin the most magnificent. For, 
since every new addition to the power of the telescope 


brings new worlds to our view, and since space 

necessarily be infinite, is it too much to pi. walt 
what we see, vast as it is, is but a piece of the uni- 
verse? All, and more than all that we see, perhaps, is 
only a plane member of some vaster system still, 
of which the other portions are as countless as are the 


portions of this portion, and which in its turn may be 


only a portion of something else—thus system accu- 
mulating upon system, out and out, in endless and 
majestic succession—an idea which the Eternal Mind 
is alone capable of fully comprehending. It has been 
surmised by the greatest of modern British astrono- 
mers—Sir William Herschel—that the innumerable 
orbs composing the Milky Way form, inclusive of our 
sun and all its planets, but one nebula, like those dim 
clusters last described, and which, as seen from th 

must appear (as they do to us) but a little flocky cloud 
or wisp suspended in the firmament. How humiliat- 
ing to human greatness is it to conceive that “ the 
great globe itself” is only a minute unit in such a 
system! And at the same time how elevating to re- 
flect that we have the honour, humble as we are, to 
be a part of any thing so splendid and so sublime! 
One thing it seems reasonable to suppose, from ana- 
logy, that these systems revolving round systems have 
somewhere a centre—that centre, what may it be! 
Are we to venture to think that in that centre may be 
‘the uncreated and only abode of. absolute and eter- 
nal repose—the throne of the Omnipotent! It is not 
given to the imagination to picture, until it shall ac- 
tually witness, the grandeur of such a procession, 
composed of innumerable orbs clothed in light, en- 
circled by their planets teeming with every order 0. 
round the great Mind which 

$s fashion e whole, veiling, but not eclipsi 
radiance of His glory.”’* 


OWEN MACARTHY, 
A TALE.+ 

Owen Macartuy was a small Irish farmer, respect- 
ably descended, in decent circumstances, and of un- 
blemished reputation. His manners were quiet and 
reserved, but he possessed a kind and feeling heart ; 
such a heart as prompted him at all times to come for- 
ward with ready aid to a deserving neighbour, when 
that neighbour stood in need of it. Owen's general 
character, his reputation for integrity, and keen sense 
of honour manifested in all his dealings, stood so high 
in the’country, that his word, which he was never 
known to forfeit, was reckoned as good as the bond of 
another. He wrought his little farm called TubberDerg, 
cheerfully and assiduously. His crops were abundant, 
and always amongst the first gathered in, in the district 
in which he resided. In short, Owen was comfortable 
and happy, both at home and a-field. He was blessed 
with a frugal, industrious, and affectionate wife, and 
several beautiful children, who were the joy of his 
heart; and, moreover, Owen prided in, and derived 
much satisfaction from, the circumstance of his culti- 
vating the land which his fathers had occupied for 
three or four generations before him. A sad reverse, 
however, was soon to visit the once happy and joyous 
hearth of poor Owen Macarthy. ‘The lease which he 
held of his farm expired, and an additional pound, a 
ruinous advance, was clapped upon each of his acres. 
Though grievously curtailed of his accustomed com- 
forts by this new ard heavy imposition, Owen still 
struggled manfully on. He could still not only com. 
mand the necessaries of life, but, on an occasion, 
stretch out his hand to the assistance of a distressed 
neighbour ; indeed, it was after this new tax had been 
laid on the fruits of his labours, that he saved a 
poor widow and her fatherless children from utter 
ruin, by a loan of five pounds, to prevent her cows 
from being sold for half a year’s rent. “ Do you think, 
man,” said Owen on this occasion, addressing the 
bailiff, who was about to drive off the widow’s cattle, 
and whose claim he had come pre to discharge, 
“do you think, man, that the neighbours of an honest 
industrious woman ’ud see the cattle taken out of her 
byre for a thrifle? Hut, tut! no, man alive—no sich 
thing! There's not a man in the parish, wid manes 
to do it, would see them taken away to be sold at 
only about a fourth part of their value. Hut, tut—no! 
a,” he afterwards added, addressing the widow, 
whose cheeks were now bedewed with tears of joy and 
gratitude, “put your cloak about you, and let us go 
down to the agint, or clerk, or whatsomever he is— 
sure that makes no maxim any how ; I suppose he has 
power to give a resate. Jemmy,” he said, now turn- 
ing to the widow’s children, “ go to bed again ; you're 
ill, dear ; and, childhre, ye crathurs ye, the cows won’t 
be taken from yees, this bout. Come, in the name 
of God, let us go, and see every thing rightified at once 

—hut tut—come.” 
But the time was fast approaching when Owen 
Macarthy was to stand sorely in 


* The luding is b d from an admirable ar- 
ticle in the Quarterly Review for October 1833, referring to the 
Bridgewater Treatises. In that article it is surmised that the stars 
which have disappeared in the course of ti~e are perished utterly ; 
and an inference is thence drawn in favour of both the creation 
and the destruction of our own world. In this point alone have 
we been unable to follow the eloquent writer in his couciusions. 
It may be part of the laws of the universe, that eertain portions 
of it, at certain periods, suffer annihilation; but there is no rea- 
son to suppose, when stars are withdrawn from our view, that 
they cease to exist. As stars occasionally come into our view, so 
may they 


t Abridged from “* Tubber .” in Lover's Traditi Traits 
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ance which he so willingly and generously lent to 
others. A continued depression in the price of agri- 
culcural produce, added to the heavy additional rent 
which had been imposed upon him, after several years 
of hard and unremitting toil, brought him to the brink 
of ruin, which was soon after consummated by an at- 
tack of fever, which stretched him on the bed of sick- 
ness. His hearth was now cold, and his children were 
famishing around him; those children who were the 
pride and delight of his affectionate heart. And to 
render his situation still more deplorable, those of his 
neighbours who would assist -him, and this included 
them all, could not, for the same or similar causes 
to those which had ruined him. 

Owen Macarthy, however, recovered from his ill- 
ness, but it was to gaze on prospects the most dreary 
and harrowing. When he rose, emaciated in body 
and broken down in spirit, he was driven by hunger, 
direct and immediate, to sell his best cow ; and hav- 
ing purchased some oatmeal at an enormous price, 
from a well-known devotee in the parish, who hoarded 
up this commodity for a “dear summer,” he laid his 
plans for the future, and one morning after breakfast 
thus addressed his wife :—“ Kathleen, mavourneen, 
1 want to consult wid you about what we ought to 
do; things are low wid us, asthore; and except our 
heavenly Father puts it into the heart of them I’m 
goin’ to mention, I don’t know what we'll do, nor 
what'll become of these poor crathurs that’s naked 
and hungry about us. God pity them, they don’t 
know—and maybe that same’s some comfort—the 
hardships that’s before them. Poor crathurs, see how 
quiet and sorrowful they sit about their little play, 

in’ the time for themselves as well as they can ! 
Alley, acushla machree, come overtome. Your hair 
is bright and fair, Alley, and curls so purtily that the 
tinest lady in the land might envy it; but, acushla, 
your colour’s gone; your little hands are wasted away, 
too; that sickness was hard and sore upon you, @ col- 
deen machree ; and he that ’ud spend his heart’s blood 
for you, darlin’, can do nothing to help you!” He 
looked at the child as he spoke, and a slight motion 
in the muscles of his face was barely perceptible; but 
it passed away, and, after kissing her, he proceeded :— 

“Ay, ze crathurs—you and I, Kathleen, could 
earn our bread for ourselves yet, but these can’t do 
it. This last stroke, darlin’, has laid us at the door 
of both poverty and sickness ; but blessed be the mo- 
ther of heaven for it, they're all left wid us; and 
sure that’s a blessin’ we've to be thankful for—glory 
be to God!” Owen concluded by divulging to his 
wife the plan which he had fallen upon to retrieve 
their fallen fortunes. 
go to Dublin, wait upon the “head landlord” him- 
self, as he called the proprietor of the property which 
he occupied, who had just returned frum France, and 
crave his indulgence for some time in the matter of 
his rent. The next step he proposed to take, if he 
obtained this, was to endeavour to borrow as much 
money as would enable him to resume the cultivation 
of his farm. When Kathleen heard the plan on 
which Owen founded his expectations of assistance, 
her dark melancholy eye flashed with a portion of its 
former fire; a transient vivacity lit up her sickly fea- 
tures, and she turned a smile of hope and affection 
upon her children, then upon Owen. “ Arrah, thin, 
who knows, indeed!—who knows but he might do 
something for us? And maybe we might be as well 
asever yet! May the Lord put it into his heart this 
day! I declare ay!—maybe it was God put it into 
your heart, Owen.” Encouraged by this approbation, 
Owen named an early day for his departure, and, in 
the meartime, occupied himself in making such ar- 
rangements as should lessen, to his desolate family, 
the inconvenience of his absence. At length theday 
fixed on for his departure arrived. On the morning 
of that day he was up befure daybreak, and so were 
his wife and children, for the latter had heard the 
conversation which had passed between their father 
and mother regarding the proposed journey to Dublin, 
and the object for which it was to be undertaken, and, 
with their simple-minded parents, enjoyed the gleam 
of hope which it presented. But this soon changed. 
When he was preparing to go, an indefinite sense of 
fear, and a more vivid clinging of affection, marked 
their feelings. He himself partook of this, and was 
silent, depressed, and less ardent than when the 

tion first presented itself tohis mind. His re- 
solution, however, was taken; and should he fail, 
no blame at a future time could be attached to 
himself. It was the last effort; and to neglect it, 
he thought, would have been to neglect his duty. 
When breakfast was ready, they all sat down in 
silence; the hour was yet early, and a rush light 
was placed in a wooden candlestick that stood be- 
side them to afford light. There was something 
solemn and touching in the group as they sat in dim 
relief, every face marked by the traces of sickness, 
want, sorrow, and affection. The father attempted 
to eat, but he could not. Kathleen sat at the meal, 
but could taste nothing ; the children ate, for hunger 
at the moment was predominant over every other sen- 
sation. 2 

At length breakfast was over, and Owen rose to de- 
part: he stood for a minute on the floor, and seemed 
to take a survey of his cold, cheerless house, and then 
of his family ; he cleared his throat several times, but 
* Kathleen,” said he, at “in 


This plan was, that he shouid | 


darlins till I come back to yees.” Kathleen flung 
her arms round the neck of her husband, and burst 
intotears. Now that the hour of separation had come, 
she saw, in a light that wholly overcame her, the 
weakly condition of her partner, reduced and emaci- 
ated by sickness, sorrow, and want. She saw that he 
was but ill prepared to encounter the fatigues of the 
long journey on which he was about to set out, and 
she now endeavoured to prevail upon him to abandon 
all thoughts of it. ‘ Kathleen,” replied Owen, press- 
ing his affectionate wife to his bosom, and embracing 
her tenderly, “sure, whin I remimber your fair young 
face, your yellow hair, and the light that was in your 
eyes, acushla machree—but that’s gone long ago— 
och, don’t ax me to stop. Isn’t your lightsome laugh, 
whin you wor young, in my ears? and your step, 
that ’ud not bend the flower of the field—Kathleen, 
I can’t, indeed I can’t, bear to think of what you wor, 
nor of what you are now, when, in the coorse of age 
and natur, but a small change ought to be upon you ! 
Sure I ought to make every struggle to take you and 
these sorrowful crathurs out of the state you're in.” 
The children now flocked around the disconsolate 
pair, and joined their entreaties to those of their 
mother that their father should not leave them, add- 
ing such arguments as their unsophisticated minds 
suggested as most likely to prevail; but Owen was 
impressed with the absolute necessity there was of 
undertaking the journey. It was the only hope he 
had in his misery, and he remained firm in his pur- 
pose. ‘“ Let me go, acushla; it does cut me to the heart 
to lave yees the way yees are in, even for a while; 
but it’s far worse to see your poor wasted faces, widout 
havin’ it in my power to do any thing for yees.” 

He then kissed them again one by one, and, press- 
ing the affectionate partner of his sorrows to his 
breaking heart, he bade God bless them, and set out 
in the twilight of a bitter March morning. He had 
not gone many yards from the duor, when little Alley 
ran after him in tears; he felt her hand upon the 
skirts of his coat, which she plucked with a smile of 
affection that neither tears nor sorrow could repress. 
Father, kiss meagain,” said she. He stooped down 
and kissed her tenderly. The child then ascended a 
green ditch, and Owen, as he looked back, saw her 
standing upon it; her fair tresses were tossed by the 
blast about her face, as with straining eyes she 
watched him receding from her view. Kathleen and 
the other children stood at the door, and also with 
deep sorrow watched his form, until the angle of 
the bridle-road rendered him no longer visible ; after 
bree they returned slowly to the fire, and wept 

itterly. 

Guns Macarthy now pursued his way to Dublin, 
where he arrived after a long and toilsome journey, 
worn out with exhaustion and fatigue. He saw 
the proprietor of his property, and stated his case to 
him; but that gentleman declined interfering, ordered 
hia servant to give him a crown, and referred him 
w his agent, who, he said, knew whether his claim 
was just or not, and would attend to it accordingly. 
The agent told him that more rent was offered 
for his land than he was paying, and that, if he 
did not immediately settle his arrears, he would be 
ejected. Thus ended poor Owen’s hopes from the ge- 
nerosity of his landlord. The ruined and broken- 
hearted man, crushed to the earth by this last stroke 
of affliction, now returned to his cold and desolate 
home. When within a few perches of the door, a 
sudden misgiving shot across his heart when he saw 
it shut, and no appearance of smoke from the chim- 
ney, nor of stir or life about the house. He advanced. 
He rapped again and again at the door, and in an 

my of horror and fearful anticipation, called out 
the names of Kathleen and of his darling child Alley ; 
but no one answered him—all was still and silent as 
the grave. At this moment of suspense and unutter- 
able misery, a neighbour who was passing approached 
him. ‘“‘ Why, thin, Owen,” said this person, address- 
ing him, “ but yer welcome home agin, my poor fel- 
low ; and I’m sorry that I hav’nt betther news for 
you, and so are all of us.” He whom he addressed 
ad almost lost the power of speech. 

“ Frank,” said he, and he wrung his hand, “ what— 

what—was death among them ? for the sake of heaven, 


spake!” Death had been amongst them. His fa- 
vourite child, his fair-haired Alley, was e. She 
had been buried the day before his arrival. “Och! 


won't you support me this night of sorrow and misery !” 
exclaimed the distracted father, when the dreadful 
intelligence was communicated to him. “ Och, an’ 
can it be that she’s gone? the fair-haired colleen! 
When I was lavin’ home, an’ had kissed them all— 
*twas the first time we ever parted, Kathleen and I, 
since our marriage—the blessed child came over, an’ 
held up her mouth, sayin’, ‘ Kiss me agin, father ;’ 
an’ this was afther herself an’ all of them had kissed 
me afore.” But the measure of poor Owen’s sorrows 
was noteven yetfull. Inthedistraction of his thoughts, 
and the deep misery with which the intelligence of the 
death of his child had overwhelmed him, he had not 
yet inquired where were his wife and remaining chil- 
dren. This question, however, he now put to the 
person on whose arm he leant; and learnt, that, dur- 
ing his absence, they had been ejeeted from the farm 
by an order from the agent; that all the little stock 
that remained had been carried off for the rent; and 
that they themselves were at that moment quartered 
in the barn of the benevolent man to whom he was 
speaking—a shelter which he had prepared for and 


offered to the houseless family when they had no 
longer a home of their own. “ God bless you, Frank, 
for that goodness to them and me,” said the heart- 
broken man; “if you’re not rewarded for it here, 
you will in a betther place.” 

For another miserable year, Owen hard to 
support his starving family, by working as a labourer 
when work was to be had; but even this, casual as it 
had always been, at length entirely failed him. The 
country became one wide waste of poverty and sick- 
ness, and no means but one was left to Owen to save 
his children from perishing of famine before his eyes. 
One Saturday night he and the family found them- 
selves without food ; they had not tasted a morsel for 
twenty-four hours. There were murmurings and 
tears, and, finally, a low conversation among them, 
as if they held a conference upon some subject which 
filled them with both grief and satisfaction. In this 
alternation of feeling did they pass the time, until the 
sharp gnawing of hunger was relieved by sleep. A 
keen December wind blew with a bitter blast on the 
following morning; the rain was borne along upon it 
with violence, and the cold was chill and piercing. 
Owen, his wife, and their six children, issued at day- 
break out of the barn, in which, ever since their re- 
moval from Tubber Derg, they had lived until then ; ° 
their miserable fragments of bedclothes were tied in 
a bundle to keep them dry; their pace was slow— 
need we say sorrowful ?—all were in tears. Owen 
and Kathleen went first, with a child upon the back 
and another in the hand of each. Their route lay by 
their former dwelling, the door of which was open, 
for it had not been inhabited. On passing it, they 
stood a moment; then, with a simultaneous impulse, 
both approached, entered, and took one last look of a 
spot to which their hearts clung with enduring at- 
tachment. They then returned ; and as they passed, 
Owen put forth his hand, picked a few small pebbles 
out of the wall, and put them in his pocket. ‘ Fare- 
well,” said he, “and may the blessin’ of God rest 
upon you. We now lave you for ever. We're goin’ 
at last to beg our bread through the world wide, where 
none will know of the happy days we passed widin 
your walls. Don’t cry, Kathleen—don’t cry, child- 
her; there is still a good God above, who can and 
may do somethin’ for us yet, providin’ we but thry 
and do somethin’ honest for ourselves.” The miser- 
able cavalcade now proceeded on their way, and it 
was to beg their bread ‘through the world wide,” as 
Owen had said. They were now mendicants. They 
travelled on, famishing with hunger, and drenched 
with a cold December rain, until they had got con- 
siderably beyond the bounds of their parish ; for Owen 
could not think of heginning the humiliating trade, 
which he was now about to pursue, where he was 
likely to be known. Having at length, however, 
reached what he considered a safe distance, and per- 
ceiving a decent-looking farm-house at a little distance 
from the road-side, he resolved that they should there 
make their first attempt at soliciting charity. As they 
approached the door, the husband hesitated a moment, 
his face got paler than usual, and his lip quivered, zs 
he said, “ Kathleen” —— 

“IT know what you're goin’ to say, Owen. No, 
dear, you won't; ax it myself.” 

“Do,” said Owen, with difficulty ; “I can’t do it ; 
but I'll overcome my pride afore long, I hope. It’s 
thryin’ to me, Kathleen, an’ you know it.is—for you 
know how little 1 ever expected to be brought to this.” 

They entered, and were kindly received by the 
hospitable woman to whom they now preferred their 
first petition for eleemosynary aid. She placed the 
shivering and famishing children around the fire, 
and gave all a liberal supply of food. Here they were 
made welcome to remain until the following day, 
when, after partaking of an abundant breakfast, they 
again took to the road, praying for blessings on the 
head of their kind entertainer. 

* Kathleen,” said Owen to his wife one day, about 
a year or more after they had begun to beg, “‘ Kath- 
leen, I have been turnin’ it in my mind, that some of 
these childhre might sthrive to earn their bit an’ sup, 
an’ their little coverin’ of clo’es, poor things. We 
might put them to herd cows in the summer, or to 
do somethin’ else in the farmers’ houses. What 
do you think of it?” The idea was eagerly adopt- 
ed by Kathleen, and in a short time afterwards it 
was carried into effect. Situations of the description 
alluded to by Owen were found, and the children were 
put in a way of doing for themselves. This, however, 
was but a part of a new series of plans for the improve- 
ment of the condition of himself and his family, which 
had snggested themselves t#Owen. These he now 
gradually developed, and they consisted of the follow- 
ing ideas:—That Kathleen should continue to beg 
for the support of herself and him, until the first halt- 
year’s wages of their children should become due ; 
that he, in the meantime, should endeavour to find 
employment; that the earnings of the whole should 
then be united, and applied to the furnishing out a 
little cabin, which he proposed to take. These were 
Owen’s plans, and he prosecuted them so steadily and 
successfully, that, at the end of a few years of unre- 
mitting industry and rigid economy, as well on the 
part of every member of his family as his own, he found 
himself once more in comparatively comfortable cir- 
cumstances. He had a cabin, pigs, potato ground, 
anda cow. Industry and economy still went on from 
year to year, and from year to year Owen’s store still 
continued to increase. This prosperity suggested, & 
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the end of a few years more, two new and important 
(are, diet they mighs length know thet Owes 

ey might at w that Owen 
Moacerthy’s pon in the world was such as became 
his character. The second was, if possible, to take a 
farm in his native ong that he might close his days 
among the companions of his youth ; and, above all, 
that, when these days were closed, he might be laid 
beside his “ golden haired” Alley. 

Owen, as in all other similar cases, communicated 
these projects to Kathleen, who not only approved of 
them, but.expressed the utmost delight with the pro- 
spects which they held out, and the following Monday 
was fixed upon by both parties for Owen’s departure. 
When the morning of that day arrived, he found him- 
self ready to set out for Tubber Derg. The tailor had 
not disappointed him ; and Kathleen, to do her justice, 
took care that the proofs of her good housewifery 
should be apparent in the whiteness of his linen. Af- 
ter breakfast, he dressed himself in all his finery ; and 
it would be difficult to say whether the harmless va- 
nity that peeped ous occasionally from his simplicity of 
character, or the open and undisguised triumph of his 
faithful wife, whose eye rested on him with pride and 
affection, was most calculated to produce a smile. 

“ Now, Kathleen,” said he, when preparing for his 
immediate departure, “ I’m thinkin’ of what they'll 
say, when they see me so smooth an’ warm lookin’.” 

“ Well, but, Owen, you know how to manage them.” 

“ Throth, I do that. But there is one thing they'll 
never get out o’ me, any way.” 

“ You won't tell shat to any o’ them, Owen ?” 

“ Kathleen, if I thought they only suspected it, I’d 
never show my face in Tubber Derg agin. I know, 
Kathleen, achra, it’s neither a sin nor a shame to ax 
one’s bit from our fellow-creatures, whin fairly brought 
to it, widout any fault of our own; but still I feel 
something in me that can’t bear to think of it widout 
shame an’ heaviness of heart.” 

“ Well, it’s one comfort, that nobody knows it but 
ourselves. The poor childhre, for their own sakes, 
won’t ever breathe it ; so that it’s likely the sacret ’ill 
be berrid wid us.” 

Owen having now embraced his wife affectionately, 
grasped his staff, and started on his journey; but he 
had not gone far when Kathleen called on him to 
stop. He did so, and she immediately joined him. 
“T needn’t be axin’ you,” she said, “for I know you 
wouldn’t forget it; but for fraid you might, Owen. 
Whin you’re at Tubber Derg, go to little Alley’s 
grave, an’ look at it, an’ bring me back word how it 
appears. You might get it cleaned up, if there's 
weeds or any thing growin’ upon it ; an’, Owen, would 
you bring me a bit o’ the clay, tied up in your pocket.” 

Owen, affected by his wife’s maternal tenderness, 

romised es and resumed his journey. This 

e soon completed in safety, and found himself once 
more in the midst of a numerous host of the kind- 
hearted friends of his former days, who all rejoiced 
to see him, and doubly rejoiced to find him in such 
comfortable circumstances. Each strove who should 
show him most kindness and attention, and what- 
ever house he favoured with a visit was immediately 
crowded with neighbours and acquaintances, who 
flocked in to bid him welcome again to Tubber Derg. 
But in the midst of all this hospitality and rejoicing, 
Owen did not forget the parting injunctions of his 
wife to visit the grave of his child. He stole out alone 
and unobserved to the churchyard. On entering it, 
he reverently uncovered his head, blessed himself, 
and, with feelings deeply agitated, sought the grave of 
his beloved child. He approached it, but a sudden 
transition from sorrow to indignation took place in 
his mind, even before he reached the spot in which 
she lay. A head-stone, with an inscription on it, 
which had not been there before, now marked the 
place of sepulture, and Owen conceived that the grave 
of his child had been intruded upon, and that astranger 
lay in the ground appropriated to the Macarthies. 
On reading the inscription, however, his feelings re- 
turned with redoubled force to their original channel, 
and now mingled with a deep and overpowering sense 
of gratitude. The inscription commemorated his 
daughter. The stone was placed there in honour of 
his name, and to mark the burial-place of his “‘ golden- 
haired” Alley. All this had been done by the widow 
and her son whom he had saved from ruin. On read- 
ing the affectionate tribute to his own amiable cha- 
racter, and to his beloved daughter’s memory, which 
was recorded on the head-stone, Owen dropped on his 
knees on the grave of his child, and poured out the com- 
mingled feelings of piety and gratitude with which 
his soul was filled. The enthusiastic manner in which 
Owen afterwards apostrophised his dead child, need 
not be described. Having poured forth a strain of 
impassioned eloquence, he then arose, wiped the tears 
of sorrow and affection from his eyes, took up a little 
clay from the grave, wrapped it carefully up, and put 
it into his 

Owen now proceeded to the accomplishment of the 
last object of his ambition: this was the taking of a 
farm—not Tubber Derg (for there, he said to his 
friends, he had suffered too much to have any wish to 
re-occupy it, although it was at that moment to let), 
but some one near it. Such a farm as he wanted, he 
soon found ; for although sixteen years had elapsed 
since he left Tubber Derg, his bigh character was still 
vivid in the recollection of all with whom he now came 
in contact, and greatly facilitated all his inquiries and 
wishes. tha und ol 0 work bie Owen 


secured a favourable lease of a promising piece of 
ground, and the promise of half a dozen of his kind 
old friends that they would come with a train of carts 
and cars to remove his family and gear to his new 

ons. This done, he tened home to com- 
municate the joyous tidings to Kathleen. As he ap- 
proached the house, he could not avoid contrasting 
the circumstances of his return now with those under 
which, almost broken-hearted after his journey to 
Dublin, he presented himself to his sorrowing and 
bereaved wife, about sixteen years before. He raised 
his hat, and thanked God for the success which had 
since that period attended him, and, immediately 
after his silent thanksgiving, entered the house. ‘‘ God 
be praised, Owen,” said his wife, after he had in- 
formed her of all he had done, “we will have the 
ould place afore our eyes, an’ what is betther, we will 
be near where Alley is lyin’.” 

Owen paused, and his features were slightly over- 
shadowed, but only by the solemnity of the feeling. 
“ Kathleen,” said he, “I have sthrange news for you 
about Allev.” 

“What, Owen—what is it? Tell me quick!” 
Her husband told her of the head-stone and inscription. 

“Och, dear Owen !” exclaimed the delighted mother, 
whose heart was not proof against the widow's grati- 
tude, expressed, as it had been, in a manner so affect- 
ing. She rocked herself to and fro in silence, whilst 
the tears fell in showers down her cheeks. 

In about a week after Owen’s return, the carts and 
cars of his old neighbours appeared at his door, to as- 
sist in his removal; and ere another twelvemonth 
elapsed, he had his new bouse perfectly white, and as 
nearly resembling that of Tubber Derg in its better 
days as ible. 

“ Well, childhre,” said Owen one day, as Kathleen 
and two servant maids were milking, and the whole 
family were assembled about the door, “ did’nt I tell 
yees the bitther mornin’ we left Tubber Derg, not to 
cry or be disheartened—that ‘there was a good God 
above, who might do somethin’ for us yet, providin’ 
we would only thry and do somethin’ for ourselves ?’ 
I never did give up my trust in Him, an’ I never will. 
You see, afther all our little throubles, he has wanst 
more brought us together, an’ made us happy.” 


FRONTIER SKIRMISHES. 
THE stories told of the encounters betwixt the In- 
dians of North America and the inhabitants of the 
frontier settlements, possess in many instances the 
most exciting interest. On the part of the savages, 


we find the outbreak of the most vengeful passions,’ 


and on that of the white settlers the principle of re- 
taliation for injuries carried to the most fearful pitch. 
First, upon the borders of New England, and after- 
wards in the western territories, a war of extermina- 
tion on both sides was carried on at intervals, with 
the perpetual occurrence of individual murders and 
house-burning. Various American writers, in point- 
ing out the happy state of peace now existing betwixt 
the Indians and their white neighbours, speak of these 
events as more dreadful in theig character than any 
thing mentioned in Eurovean history. From Timo- 
thy Flint’s “ Letters from the West,” we gather the 
following particulars of skirmishes with the Indians. 

In the immense extent of frontier which I have 
visited (says the writer), I have heard many an 
affecting tale of the horrible barbarities and murders 
of the Indians, precisely of a character with those 
which used to be recorded in the early periods of New 
England history. I sa: two children, the only mem- 
bers of a family—consisting of a father, mother, and 
a number of children—that were spared by the savages. 
It was on the river Femme-Osage. A party of the 
tribes of the Sacs and Foxes, that had been burning 
and murdering in the vicinity, came upon tlie house 
as the father was coming in from abroad. They 
shot him, and he fled, wounded, a little distance. 
They then tomahawked the wife—that is, killed 
her with an axe—and mangled her body. At the 
time they rushed into the house, this unfortunate 
woman had been boiling the sap of the sugar-maple 
in large kettles, into which seething cauldrons they 
threw two of the children. The other two chil- 
dren, that I saw, escaped in a remarkable manner. 
The younger, who was a boy, was drawn under the 
bed by his sister when the Indians entered, and both 
escaped notice, which they did more easily in conse- 

uence of a cotton counterpane hanging down to the 

oor. The howling of these demons, the firing, the 
barking of the dogs, the shrieking of the children that 
became their victims, never drew from these poor 
things, that were trembling under the bed, a cry, or 
the smallest noise. The Indians thrust their knives 
through the bed, that nothing concealed there might 
escape them, and went off, through fear of pursuit, 
leaving these desolate orphans unharmed. 

You will see the countenances of the frontier peo- 
ple, as they relate numberless tragic occurrences of 
this sort, gradually kindling. There seems, between 
them and the savages, a deep-rooted enmity ; and they 
would be more than human, if retaliation were not 
sometimes the consequence. Fortunately, this dread- 
ful state of things has now passed away, and the mur- 


ders in the backwoods are only matter of tradition. 
The narrations Of @ frontier ci as they draw round 
their evening fire, often turn upon the exploits of the 
old race of men, the heroes of the past days, who wore 
hunting shirts, and settled the country. Instances of 
undaunted heroism, of desperate daring, and seemingly 
of more than mortal endurance, are recorded of these 
peopie. Ina boundless forest full of panthers and 
bears, and more dreaded Indians, with yot a white 
within a hundred miles, a solitary adventurer, per- 
haps, penetrated the deepest wilderness, and had just 
begun to make the strokes of his axe resound among 
the trees. The Indians find him out, ambush, and 
imprison him. A more acute and desperate warrior 
themselves, they wish to adopt him, and add his 
strength to their tribe. He feigns contentment, uses 
insinuations and artificesas ingenious as their own, and 
so watching his opportunity, when suspicion is lulled. 
and they fall asleep, he springs upon them, kills his 
keepers, and bounds away into unknown forests, pur- 
sued by ths Indian warriors and their dogs. But he 
leaves them all at fault, subsists many days upon 
berries and roots, and finally arrives at his little clear- 
ing, and resumes his axe. Take anvther case: In a 
little palisade, three or four resolute men stand a siege 
of hundreds of assailants, kill many of them, and 
mount calmly on the roof of their shelter, to pour 
water upon the fire which burning arrows have 
kindled there, and achieve the work amidst a shower 
of balls. A thousand of such instances of unshrink- 
ing courage are told of these wonderful men. The 
dread of being roasted alive or tortured by the Indian 
assailants, called into action all their hidden energies 
and resources. 
{ will relate a remarkable case of this sort, because 
I knew the hero of the story. The name of this in- 
trepid individual was Baptiste Roy, a Frenchman, 
who solicited, and, I am sorry to say, in vain, a com- 
pensation for his bravery from Congress. A nume- 
rous band of northern savages, amounting to four 
hundred, beset the house of Roy at a remote point on 
the Missouri, and he with his wife, and a man who 
assisted him, made good their retreat into the dwell- 
ing, in time to save theif lives. Roy and his com- 
mie were hunters by profession, and had powder, 
» and four rifles in the house. They hence 
endeavoured to stand out the siege, and began to 
fire upon the Indians. Never was there a more 
arduous engagement. The wife melted and moulded 
the lead, and assisted in loading, occasionally taking 
her shot with the other two. Every Indian that ap- 
proached the house was sure to fall. The wife relates, 
that the guns would soon have become too much heated 
to hold in the hand, and that water was necessary to 
cool them. It was, | think, on the second day of the 
siege that Roy’s assistant was killed. He became 
impatient to look on the scene of execution, and see 
what they had done; he therefore put his eye to the 
port-hole, and a well-aimed shot destroyed him. The 
Indians perceived that their shot had taken effect, and 
gave a yell of exultation. They were encouraged by 
the momentary slackening of the fire to approach the 
house, and fire it over the heads of Roy and his cou- 
rageous wife. But this did not daunt them. Roy de- 
liberately mounted the roof, knocked off the burning 
boards, and escaped untouched by the shower of balls. 
What must have been the state of feeling of this hus- 
band and wife during the four nights they were so 
hemmed in by the savages! After four days of un- 
availing siege, the Indians gave a yell, exclaimed that 
the house was a “grand medicine,” meaning that 
it was charmed and impregnable, and went away, 
leaving the intrepid Roy and his wife unharmed. 
They left behind forty bodies to attest the marksman- 
ship and steadiness of the besieged, and a peck of 
— was afterwards collected from the logs of the 
ouse. 


MY NEW COAT. 

I NEVER was so miserable in all my life, as the day I 
put on my new coat. My misery was heightened by 
the circumstance, that I expected to be particularily 
happy. I put it on after breakfast. It fitted me ex- 
ceedingly well, and I have rather a handsome figure 
—at least, so my tailor tells me. I had been reading 
Miss Landon’s “‘ Improvisatrice ;” but the moment [ 
put on my new coat, I found that my thoughts wan- 
dered to Prince’s Street, and I could no longer parti- 
cipate in the sorrows of her heroine. I buttoned my 
new coat ; for the greatest natural philosophers inform 
us that we should always wear a new coat buttoned, 
that it may get a habit of sitting close tothe body. I 
buttoned my new coat, and sallied forth. I passed 
through the western divisions of George Street. It 
struck me that there was an unusual number of ladies 
at the windows. I did not care. 1 was sure that m 
new coat had a fashionable cut; so I said to myse 

‘* They may look at it if they please.” I resoived. 


chowever, not to walk as if I were conscious that i 


wore a new coat. I assumed an easy, good-humoured, 
condescending kind of air ; and the expression of my 
countenance seemed benevolently to indicate that | 
would have addressed a few words to an old friend, 
even although he appeared in a coat that I had seen 
him in six months before. I did not wear my Indian 


handkerchief in my breast ; for I look upon that as a 
stratagem to which men should resort only when the 
front parts of their coat get threadbare. I put my 
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handkerchief (it is real India, and I have only one of 
the sort) into my coat pocket, and I allowed one of 
the yellow corners to hang out as if by accident. I 
occasionally conveyed it from my pocket to my nose ; 
but when i replaced it, a yellow corner, by the same 
accident, always hung out. 

At the corner of Castle Street, several porters touch- 
ed their hats to me ; and two maid-servants, who were 
standing at the top of their area-stair, looked after me 
till I was out of sight. When I came to where the 
coaches are, opposite the Assembly Rooms, three or 
four men asked me if I wanted a coach; but though 
the compliment rather pleased me, I declined their of- 
fers in a dignified and gentlemanly manner. Just as 
I passed Gardner’s shop, or between that and M‘Diar- 
mid’s, an individual, rather shabbily dressed, whis- 
pered in my ear, “ Any old clothes to sell, sir?” I 
answered “ No!” rather gruffly ; for my first impres- 
sion was, that a kind of sneer was intended at my new 
coat; but, on reflection, I feel convinced that these 
old-clothes-men only address persons of gentlemanly 
appearance ; and therefore I take this opportunity of 
publicly expressing my regret for my severity to the 
individual in question, who, I am sorry to repeat, was 
rather shabbily dressed. Hitherto I had met with 
little to ruffle me. 

Just as | turned into South Hanover Street, I rub- 
bed against a white phantom, who passed on as if no- 
thing had happened, but who left the whole of my 
right arm and shoulder covered with flour and dust. 
The daring villain was a baker, and, with a ruthless 
barbarity worthy only of a lineal descendant of the 
murderer Haggart, he had attempted to destroy for 
ever my coat and my happiness. Fortunately, an 
obliging footman, who was near me at the time, see- 
ing my distress, lifted his hand, and, by a pretty vio- 
lent application of it to my back and side, succeeded 
in restoring me to comparative peace of mind. I got 
into Prince’s Street. The sun was shining brightly; 
all the world was abroad; but I did not meet with 
one whose coat was so new as my own. I felt my 
superiority ; I perceived that I was an object of uni- 
versal attention. I don’t know how many black eyes 
glanced sunshine into mine; I cannot recollect the 
number of blue oglers that stole my heart at every 
step. Opposite Blackwood’s shop, a gentleman, in a 
blue surtout and green spectacles, stopped me, and, 
addressing me in French, gave me to understand that 
he was a Spanish refugee—very poor and very miser- 
able—and that, as he had been informed I was cele- 
brated fur my charitable actions, he hoped I would 
afford him a little assistance. I was rather pleased 
with the stranger's address ; but how he came to be 
informed that 1 was celebrated for my charitable ac- 
tious, I confess I cannot very well comprehend ; for, 
with the exception of a penny I threw to a little boy 
who continued scraping on the fiddle under my win- 
dow one day after dinner when I was falling asleep, 
I do not think I ‘have given away a farthing in charity 
for the last nine months. The Spanish refugee, how- 
ever, in green spectacles, had done me the honour to 
single me out, probably in consequence of the air of 
distinction which my new coat gave me, and it would 
have been very inhuman in me not to have presented 
him with half-a-crown. He received it with much 
gratitude, and I went on towards the Calton Hill. 

Passing the Waterloo Hotel, I encountered a cloud 
of dust, which I did not at all like, but which I was 
philosopher enough to submit to in silence. Severer 
evils were awaiting me. After I had ascended the 
hill, the day suddenly overcast ; big heavy drops of 
rain to fall—faster and faster—till a thunder- 
shower came tumbling down with irresistible violence. 
Good Heaven! rain—thunder-rain upon a new coat 
—the very first day I had ever put it on! I turned 
back—I ran—I flew—but in vain! Before I could 
reach the nearest place of shelter, I was completely 
drenched. I could have wept, but I was in too great 
agony tothink of weeping. When I got to the east 
end of Prince’s Street, there was not a coach on the 
stand. I might have gone into Barry's or Mackay’s, 
but it would have been of no use—I was as wet as I 
could be. I walked straight home through the splash- 
ing streets. I do not think that I was in my right 
reason. I was to have dined out in my new coat, and 
now it would never look new again! It was soaked 
in water. I put my hand in my pocket mechanically 
to take out my silk handkerchief—I don’t know why; 
Heaven and earth! it was gone; my pocket had 
been picked! I had lost my new silk handkerchief. 
The horrible conviction flashed upon me that the 
Spanish refugee in green spectacles, who had compli- 
mented me on my charitable actions, and to whom I 
had given half-a-crown, took it from me. 

I reached home, more dead than alive. I threw off 
my coat, and sent it to the kitchen to be dried. My 
cook is a very good woman, but she is rather fat. I 
sat by myself, meditating upon the uncertainty of hu- 
man life. My reverie lasted a long while. Suddenly 
an odour like that of a singed sheep’s head reached 
my nostrils. I started up; in a moment the fatal 
truth crossed my mind ; I rushed into the kitchen ; 
my cook was fast asleep, and my coat was smoking 
before the fire, burned brown in a dozen different 
places, with here and there several small holes. I 
seized a carving knife to stab the cook to the heart ; 
but, in my impetuosity, I tumbied over a kitchen 
tub, and as I fell, my head struck with a bump upon 
the cook’s lap. She started up, and, calling me a 
“base monster,” fied from the kitchen as fast as her 


dumpy legs could carry her dumpier carcass. [thought | ascertain whence the requis: 


of committing suicide ; but just at that moment the 
bermaid came to tell me that the tailor had called 
to know how I liked my new coat. I pushed my arm 
through one of the holes that had been burned in the 
back of it, tottered into the dining-room where he 
was waiting for me, and fell in a swoon at his feet.* 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
JAMES BRINDLEY. 
In the life of this celebrated engineer and active pro- 
moter of canal navigation in England, is found an- 
other striking instance of the power of self-taught 
geniusin overcoming difficulties, and of humble worth 
attaining a well-merited distinction. 

James Brindley was born at Tunsted, in the parish 
of Wormhill, and county of Derby, in the year 1716; 
his parents were so extremely poor, that he was totally 
neglected, and instead of receiving even the ordinary 
rudiments of education, was forced very early in life 
to betake himself to those employments usually as- 
signed to the children of the indigent. At the age of 
seventeen he bound himself apprentice to Mr Bennet, 
a millwright, near Macclesfield in Cheshire, and soon 
became expert at the business. His mechanical abi- 
lities, as well as his steadiness and prudence, were 
displayed to great advantage during his apprentice- 
ship. His master soon learned to depend on his skill 
and intelligence, and left him for weeks together, to 
execute works concerning which he had given him 
no previous instructions. These he finished in his 
own way, and often with improvements which greatly 
surprised Mr Bennet, and had that effect on the mill- 
ers, that they always chose’ him again, in preference 
to the master or any other workman. Before the ex- 
piration of his servitude, Mr Bennet became too old 
to work, but young Brindley kept up the business 
with reputation and credit, and supported the old man 
and his family in a comfortable manner. 

An instance of the activity and earnestness of his 
mind in mechanical pursuits is mentioned to his ho- 
nour. His master was employed to build the first en- 
gine paper-mill in those parts, which he began, after 
having visited and inspected a mill of the same kind. 
When some progress had been made in the work, 
another millwright, who happened to travel that way, 
informed the people in the neighbourhood that Mr 
Bennet would never perform the intended effect, but 
was throwing his employer’s money away. This news 
being communicated to Brindley, who was aware that 
he could not depend on his master’s report, he deter- 
mined to see the original mill himseif, For this pur- 
pose he departed on Saturday evening, without ac- 
quainting any one of his intentions, travelled fifty 
miles on foot, took a view of the mill, and returned 
in time for his work on Monday morning. The in- 
formation he communicated to Mr Bennet enabled 
him to complete the work to the satisfaction of his 
employers ; besides which, he considerably improved 
the paper-press. 

At the end of his apprenticeship, Mr Brindley set up 
as a millwright, and improved this useful business 
by so many inventions and contrivances, that he be- 
came highly esteemed, and his reputation gradually 
extended itself into the surrounding country. Other 
business of greater novelty and importance began to 
be entrusted to him. But from his ordinary pursuits 
as a skilful engineer, he was now withdrawn to exe- 
cute an undertaking which led to results of the high- 
est national importance. Francis, Duke of Bridgewater, 
while yet much under age, had succeeded, in 1748, to 
the family title and estates, which had been first en- 
joyed by his father. This young and enterprising 
nobleman had a property at Worsley, about seven 
miles west from Manchester, extremely rich in coal 
mines, which, however, had hitherto been unpro- 
ductive, owing to the want of any economical means 
of transport. Seeing the necessity of a canal from 
Worsley to Manchester, he consulted Mr Brindley asa 
person capable of carrying his design into effect. Af- 
ter surveying the ground, Brindley declared the scheme 
to be practicable, and an act of Parliament was there- 
fore obtained in the years 1758 and 1759, for enabling 
his grace to cut a canal from Worsley to Salford (Sal- 
ford isa town lying opposite to Manchester, on the north 
side of the Irwell), and to carry the same to or near 
Hollin Ferry. It was afterwards, however, perceived 
that the navigation would be more advantageous to 
the public, as well as to the undertaker, if carried 
over the river Irwell, near Barton-bridge, to Man- 
chester ; in consequence of which, his grace procured 
another act to empower him to proceed according to 
this new plan, and also to extend a branch to Long- 
ford-bridge in Stratford. Mr Brindley’s plan was 
the first of its kind in the kingdom, and is truly ho- 
nourable to his employer as well as himself. It was 
resolved that the canal should be on the same level 
throughout, and, consequently, free from the usual 
obstructions of locks. On the immediate view of a 
plan so bold, many difficulties must doubtless present 
themselves, and to many, these difficulties would have 
appeared insurmountable. circumstances re- 
quired the canal to be carried over rivers and large 
and deep vallies, where the requisite structures 
seemed to demand ages for their completion. It also 
appeared by no means the least of the difficulties, to 
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te quantity of water 
cuzld be drawn even on his iagsotel ae The pe- 
culiar sirength of mind of Brindley, supported by the 
unbounded confidence and the fortune of his em- 
ployer, were required to combat not only these diffi- 
culties, but the equally formidable impediments arising 
from the passions, the prejudices, and the interests, 
of men. All these were surmounted by efforts of 
genius so masterly, and by contrivances of efficacy 
so striking, that malevolence had no other resource 
than to represent that task as easy which it had before 
declared impracticable. 

The experimental result of this enterprise, added to 
his own reflections, convinced the Duke of Bridge- 
water, more and more, of the advantages, as wel! pub- 
lic as private, of inland navigation. He therefore 
turned his thoughts to the extension of his canal to 
Liverpool. Difficulties from men, as well as from lo- 
cal circumstances, were here again to be encountered, 
but the perseverance and conduct of his grace sur- 
mounted all opposition ; and an act of Parliament was 
obtained in 1762, for branching his canal to the tide- 
way in the Mersey. This portion of the canal, 
which is upwards of twenty-nine miles in length, is, 
like the former, without locks, and is carried over 
many large and deep vallies. But all difficulties were 
here also successfully overcome by the genius and 
economical plans of Brindley. It may here be stated, 
that since the cutting of these canals, many improve- 
ments and extensions have been made, so as to render 
the Duke of Bridgewater's canal property the most 
profitable of its kind in Great Britain. The enter- 
prising nobleman who originated these great under- 
takings, spared no pains to bring them to completion. 
He voluntarily relinquished every thing like an esta- 
blishment corresponding to his rank, devoting very 
nearly the whole of his revenues to this great public 
work : he lived to reap the reward of his labours and 
privations; at his death, in 1803, it was understood 
that the income arising from his canal property was 
between L.50,000 and L.80,000 per annum. . 

The success of the Duke of Bridgewater's under- 
takings soon gave rise to a number of similar works 
of public and private utility, and from this period, 
1765, may be dated the commencement of that ex- 
tended canal navigation which now forms so impor- 
tant a part of the means of internal communication in 
England and Scotland. Brindley’s unrivalled hardi- 
hood and fertility of genius having pointed him out 
as the only man in the country apparently able to 
construct canals on a great scale, especially when dif- 
ficulties were to be overcome, he was applied to by a 
number of gentlemen and manufacturers in Stafford- 
shire, to form a canal through that part of the coun- 
try—an undertaking formerly abandoned as impracti- 
cable. Mr Brindley having surveyed the ground be- 
twixt the Trent and Mersey, and reported that it was 
practicable to unite these two rivers, and, conse- 
quently, the ports of Liverpool and Hull, by a canal, 
a subscription was set on foot in 1765, and an act of 
Parliament obtained the same year. The proprietors 
called this canal ‘‘the canal from the Trent to the 
Mersey,” but the engineer called it the Grand Trunk 
Navigation, on account of the numerous branches 
which he concluded would be extended every way 
from it. It was begun in 1766, and continued during 
the remainder of his life. He left it to be completed 
bv his brother-in-law, Mr Henshall, who saw it com- 
pleted in May 1777, being not quite eleven years 
after its commencement. This canal is ninety-three 
miles in length, extending through a populous coun- 
try, with seventy-six locks and five tunnels. The 
most remarkable of the tunnels is that through Air- 
Castle-hill, which is 2880 yards in length, and more 
than seventy yards below the surface of the earth. 
This hill constituted the great obstacle, which could . 
neither be avoided nor overcome by any expedient the 
ablest engineers before his time could devise. 

About the time this great undertaking was begun, 
an act was obtained by the gentlemen of Stafford. 
shire and Worcestershire to construct a canal from 
the Grand Trunk, near Haywood, in Staffordshire, to 
the river Severn, near Bewdley, by which means the 
port of Bristol was connected by inland navigation 
with the two ports of Liverpool and Hull. Mr 
Brindley was appointed eogines to this canal, which 
is about forty-six miles in length, and was completed 
in 1772. His next undertaking was the survey and 
execution of a canal, twenty-six miles in length, from 
Birmingham to the last-mentioned canal near Wol- 
verhampton. It was finished in about three years, 
and must have been productive of the greatest advan- 
tages to manufactures and commerce, by the convey- 
ance of vast quantities of coal to the river Severn, 
and to Birmingham, where the demand is very great. 
After this period he constructed many other canals 
in the central and other parts of England, and few 
works of this kind were undertaken in the kingdom, 
without his previous advice and consultation. He 
likewise, from time to time, suggested important im- 
provements in his capacity of engineer, which have 
proved of considerable utility. 

It is related that Brindley pursued all his won- 
derful plans in a way entirely iar to himself. 
When any extraordinary difficulty occurred to him 
in the course of his busi he generally retired to 
his bed, to meditate on the expedients and means by 


which he might accomplish his object. He has been 
known to lie in bed on such occasions for one, two, or 
three days, after which he arose and executed his de- 
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sign wituout any drawing or model. He never made 
either, unless when obliged to do so for the satisfac- 
tion of his employers. The tenacity of his memory 
was such, that he has often declared he could remem- 
ber and execute all the parts of the most complex ma- 
chine, provided he had time to settle the several 
departments in his mind, and their relations to each 
other. His process for calculating the powers of ma- 
chinery was mental, and performed by steps which 


the next. Without the intervention of the merchant, 
they would be alike valueless to producer and con- 
sumer, but by his aid they are promptly transported 
to wherever they are in demand, and made nearly as 
plentiful and cheap at places hundreds and thousands 
of miles distant as at the place of production. 
Besides equalising prices, mercantile transactions 
tend to equalise the supply of commodities, and mo- 
derate the evil of a glut or overstocked market. In 


it does not appear that he had ever sufficient ind 


this x » they operate like the fly-wheel of the 


ments to communicate, or his friends to acquire. 
After certain intervals of consideration, he noted. the 
result in figures, and thence  onpec e to operate upon 
that result, until at length the solution was obtained, 
which generally proved right. It has been affirmed 
that he could neither read nor write, and that his 
language and manner were r and unimpressive. 
But these assertions do not appear to be well founded. 
That he read little, is certain; and though he must 
have written less, yet it is well known that he wrote 
letters to his friends. With regard to his appearance, 
as he was no friend to ostentation, his clothing was 


plain. 
peculiar situation of this great man, whose life 
and achievements are of more consequence and value 
to society than the restless agitations of orators and 
conquerors, has tended to excite wonder rather than 
inquiry into the nature and magnitude of his powers. 
It is not for the interest of society that men should 
suppose that a Newton or a Brindley appear but sel- 
dom among the individuals of the human race. If 
we knew or attended to the incidents which may 
have given the earliest bias to their minds, which may 
have encouraged and directed their efforts, and habi- 
tuated them to the best processes of investigation, it 
is more than probable hes we should see a greater 
difference in their modes of proceeding than in their 
original powers, when compared with those of other 
men. The want of literature in Brindley compelled 
him to cultivate the art of memory, which is greatly 
neglected by men who depend on reading, writing, 
and drawing, for assistance. Yet, in this respect, as 
all men have not the natural memory of Brindley, 
his example cannot be followed to its fullest extent 
with advantage. The very intensity of thought ne- 
cessary to complete his plans, acted most detrimen- 
tally upon his health, and, consequently, on his utility. 
Had he relaxed his mind by varying his pursuits, he 
might have prolonged his valuable existence. His 
intense application, and the multiplicity of engage- 
ments which he was prevailed on to accept, brought 
on a hectic fever, which continued with little or no in- 
termission for several of the last years of his life, and 
at length terminated his useful and honourable career 
on the 27th of September 1772, in the fifty-sixth year 
of his age. 


THE UTILITY OF A MERCANTILE CLASS. 
Iw a late number of our “Information for the Peo- 
ple,” on the subject of Manufactures and Commerce, 
we took occasion to point out the advantages which 
arise from the existence of a numerous body of mer- 
chants, traders, and dealers, by whose active and in- 
telligent operations the most important services are 
rendered both to the manufacturers and to the consu- 
mers of commodities. In order still further to de- 
monstrate the utility of this respectable middle class 
in the community, whose operations have been made 
the subject of discussion, we take the liberty of pre- 
senting the following admirable observations of Mr 
Wade on the subject.* After speaking of the pro- 
ductive power of capital, and the utility of bankers, 
he thus proceeds :—“‘ The numerous class of capitalists 
under the denominations of importers, merchants, 
brokers, ship-owners, and wholesale dealers, is not 
less useful and necessary in the pursuits of commerce 
and industry. The abilities and acquirements essen- 
tial to some of these are so varied and elevated, that 
they may ay aspire to the rank and dignity of pro- 
fessional life. An acquaintance with foreign ce. 
guages, laws, manners, and usages, weights and 
measures, monies and exchanges, is indispensable. 
They ought to be conversant also in those delicate 
public questions tending to disturb the intercourse of 
nations; to understand the products of different 
countries, and the causes influencing their qualities 
and prices, as well as the abstruser parts of political 
economy, explaining the circumstances which deter- 
mine the supply and demand, the production and con- 
sumption, of commodities. 
The direct utility of the mercantile classes to the 
oor body of consumers may be easily made apparent. 
r first and principal business tends to produce 
equality of prices. Their object being to buy cheap 
and sell dear, are constantly occupied in convey- 
ing commodities from low to high-priced places, and 
thus making up the deficiency of one market by the 
redundancy of another. Hence, between two places 
having a free intercourse, there can never, for any 
length of time, be an excess at one and a scarcity at 
the other. The advantage of this to society is very 
Some commodities are of a perishable nature; 
ean only be kept fit for use from one season to 
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steam-engine, and the greater is their command of 
capital, the greater is their power to benefit the com- 
munity. To illustrate this, I may refer to the different 
state of the country in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, when there were no such middlemen as 
merchants and wholesale dealers. It then sometimes 
happened that there was abundance at one end of the 
kingdom, and famine at the other: this cannot now 
occur; if corn be plentiful and cheap in Kent, the 
interest of merchants will prevent it being scarce and 
dear in the Lothians. This is an advantage which 
may partly be ascribed to improved modes of commu- 
nication, as well as the accumulation of capital. But 
suppose another case, in which better roads, canals, 
and steam eonveyance, do not participate. Suppose 
the harvest is abundant throughout this island, or 
even throughout Europe, what does the capitalist do ? 
Why, he Gemlitess te considers, that, though the 
crop this year may be above an average, it may next 
fail below it. Upon this contingency, he goes into the 
market, purchases largely, storing up corn in his gra- 
naries, and the benefits of this operation are twofold : 
First, in the year of redundancy, it prevents agricul- 
tural produce falling so extremely low as to be ruin- 
ous to the producer; and, secondly, in the next, if 
it bea year of scarcity, the mei t, by bringing 
his stock into the market, prevents the price rising so 
high as to starve the consumer. 

In manufacturing industry the intervention of the 
capitalist is not less salutary in averting extreme 
prices. By the occurrence of war, or the overstock- 
ing of the market, the demand for manufactures is 
liable to be interrupted ; the manufacturer, finding 
the demand for his goods slacken, and his remittances 
along with it, soon deems it expedient to stop the 
working of a part of his machinery, and shorten the 
hours or discharge a portion of his work-people. Here 
the capital of the merchant steps in to moderate, if 
not to avert, the pressure of the evil. The stagna- 
tion of trade has caused a fall in prices; the mer- 
chant, considering that the depression may be tempo- 
rary, avails himself of the favourable moment to buy 
ou advantageous terms a part of the accumulating 
stock of the manufacturer. Both parties are bene- 
fited by his interference ; the force of the reaction is 
abated, the depression in prices is not so great as it 
otherwise would be, the manufacturer is not obliged 
suddenly to reduce to the same extent either the 
number of his work-people or the working of his 
machinery, and thus the evils which are in some de- 
gree inseparable from fluctuations in manufacturing 
employments, are mitigated if not averted. 

Retailers have sometimes been considered a useless 
class in society, and it has been hastily concluded, 
that, as the merchant and wholesale dealer buy in 
large quantities, and at the cheapest markets, it would 
be most saving to purchase directly of them without 
the intervention of the shopkeeper. But this is a 
mistake, and the practice would as ill accord with the 
interest of the merchant as consumer. 

The business of the numerous class of shopkeepers 
and small dealers is to keep assortments of such goods 
as are wanted in the places where they reside, serving 
them out to their customers in such quantities and at 
such times as may best suit their convenience. A 
merchant could with just as little advantage bestow 
his attention on this branch of trade, as a butcher 
could cook the meat, as well as kill and divide it, for 
his customers. For a wholesale dealer to be alsoa 
retailer, would require shops almost without number, 
scattered in different parts of the town and surround. 
ing villages; as he cou!d not be every where himself, 
he would be compelled to support an agent at each, 
the risk and expense attending which would be enor- 
mous. In order to cover himself, to pay the rents of 
his numerous establishments, the interest of the extra 
capital employed, the salaries of servants, and the 
losses he incurred by their dishonesty and negligence, 
he would be compelled to charge a higher price for his 
coramodities than the regular shopkeeper, and that 
would not remunerate him like sticking to his mer- 
cantile pursuits; for between the gain of the merchant 
and the gain of the shopkeeper, there is this important 
distinction: one consists chiefly of profit from the em- 
ployment of capital, the other is little more than the 
fair wages of labour received for the trouble of stand- 
ing behind the counter, and for weighing, dividing, 
and measuring out commodities in quantities suited 
to the buyer. In the metropolis the experiment has 
been often tried upon which I am remarking ; greed 
and speculative men, by establishing numerous aww | 
shops in all parts of the town, have sought to grasp 
the profits of both the wholesale and retail dealer ; 
they have almost uniformly failed, either from fraud 
and mismanagement of servants, or the attention of 
the principal being distracted by his multifarious en- 


ts. 
nn principle by its operation on the 
consumer, we shall have additional reason for admir- 
ing the utility of subdivisions of employment in civil 


life. A merchant imports a cargo of sugar from Ja. 
maica, or of salt pork from Ireland. No person not 
a dealer in such commodities would like to purchase 
the whole at once, or even a hogshead of each. He 
does not wish to convert his dwelling into a ware. 
house, neither perhaps would it suit his income, which 
may be received weekly or monthly, to lay out so 
much in two articles. How greatly then heis accom. 
modated by the shopkeeper, who purchases the sugar 
and pork of the importer, and retails them in quanti. 
ties adapted to his means and consumption! Were 
there no such trade as butcher, every man would be 
obliged to purchase a whole ox or whole sheep at a 
time. This would be generally inconvenient to the 
rich, and much more so to the poor. If a work- 
man was obliged to purchase a month’s or six months’ 
provisions at once, it would be necessary for him to 
have as much money beforehand as would perhaps 
furnish his house, or buy the tools of his trade. No. 
thing, then, can be more convenient to him than to 
be able to buy from day to day, or week to week, his 
meat, his bread, and his beer, as he wants them. 

People sometimes remark, that there are too many 
shopkeepers and retailers; but this is an evil, if it 
exist, which may be safely left to cure itself. As Adam 
Smith has long since observed, though they may oc- 
casionally be so numerous as by underselling to injure 
each other, they can never, by their mutual competi- 
tion, injure ei the producer of their goods or the 
consumer. 

Enough has been now said, I apprehend, to esta- 
blish the utility of a middle class, or of a class of capi- 
talists in the business of life. But this does not settle 
all the conflicting claims between capital and industry. 
A dispute has been recently started about the appro- 
priation of the profits of capital, it having been con- 
tended that the workman, in addition to his wages, 
has also a right to share in the profits of his employer. 
Upon what principle this pretension is founded, it is 
difficult to conceive. Wages are nothing more than 
the market-price of labour; and when the labourer 
has received them, he has received the full value of 
the commodity he has disposed of. Beyoud this he 
can have no claim. To admit him to share in the 
profits of his master, would constitute him a partner 
of a very anomalous kind ; in which, without risking 
any thing himself, he would be entitled to participate 
in the gains, and be exempt from the losses, of trade 
—a principle of partnership that neither law nor 
reason recognises.” 


EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. 

Dr Come, in his excellent work on Physiology as 
applied to Education, after stating the necessity of 
varied motion in the muscular system, proceeds to 
show how the reverse operates to the disadvantage of 
young ladies in the systems usually adopted in board- 
ing-schools. ‘‘ Alternate contraction and relaxation,” 
says he, “ or, in other words, exercise of the muscles 
which support the trunk of the body, are the only 
means which, according to the Creator’s Jaws, are 
conducive to muscular developement, and by which 
bodily strength and vigour can be secured. Instead 
of promoting such exercise, however, the prevailing 
system of female education places the muscles of the 
trunk, in particular, under the worst possible circum. 
stances, and renders their exercise nearly impos- 
sible. Left to its own weight, the body would fall to 
the ground, in obedience to the ordinary law of gravi- 
tation ; in sitting aud standing, therefore, as well as 
in walking, the position is preserved only by active 
muscular exertion. But if we confine ourselves to one 
attitude, such as that of sitting erect upon a chain— 
or, whatis still worse, on benches without backs, as is 
the common practice in schools—it is obvious that we 
place the muscles which support the spine and trunk 
in the very disadvantageous position of permanent in- 
stead of alternate contraction ; which we have seen to 
be in reality more fatiguing and debilitating to them 
than severe labour. Girls thus restrained daily for 
many successive hours, invariably suffer—being de- 
prived of the sports and exercise after school-hours, 
which strengthen the muscles of boys, and enable 
them to withstand the oppressi The les being 
thus enfeebled, they either lean over inseusibly to one 
side, and thus contract curvature of the spine; or, 
their weakness being perceived, they are forthwith 
cased in stiffer and stronger stays—that support being 
sought for in steel and whalebone, which nature in- 
tended they should obtain from the bones and muscles 
of their own bodies. The patient, finding the main- 
tenance of an erect carriage (the grand object for 
which all thesuffering is inflicted) thus rendered more 
easy, at first welcomes the stays, and, like her teacher, 
fancies them highly useful. Speedily, however, their 
effects show them to be the reverse of beneficial. The 
same want of varied motion, which was the prime 
cause of the muscular weakness, is still farther aggra- 
vated by the tight pressure of the stays interrupting 
the play of the muscles, and rendering them in a few 
months more powerless thanever. In spite, however, 
of the weariness and mischief which result from it, 
the seme system is persevered in; and, during the 
short time allotted to that nominal exercise, the formal 
walk, the body is left almost as motionless as befo: 

and only the legs are called into activity. The natu 

consequences of this treatment are, debility of the 
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body, curvature of the spine, impaired digestion, and 
from the diminished tone of all the animal and vital 
functions, general ill health:—and yet, while we thus set 
Nature and her laws at defiance, we presume to ex- 
press surprise at the prevalence of female deformity 
and disease ! 


It would be , were it required, to prove that 
the picture hele teem is not overcharged. A single 
instance, from a note appended by Dr Forbes to an 
excellent treatise on ‘ Physical Education,’ by Dr 
Barlow of Bath, will suffice. After copying the pro- 
gramme of a boarding-school for young ladies—which 
exhibits only one hour’s exercise, consisting of a walk, 
arm in arm, on the high road, and that only when the 
weather is fine at the particular hour allotted to it, in 
contrast with nine hours at school or tasks, and three 
and a half at optional studies or work—Dr Forbes 
adds :—‘ That the practical results of such an astound- 
ing regimen are by no means overdrawn in the pre- 
ceding pages, is sufficiently evinced by the following 
fact—a fact which, we will venture to say, may be 
verified by inspection of thousands of boarding-schools 
in this country. We lately visited in a large town a 
boarding-school containing forty girls ; and we learnt 
on close and accurate inquiry, that there was not one 
of the girls who had been at the school two years (and 
the majority had been as long) that were not more or 
less crookED! Our patient was in this predicament ; 
and we could perceive (what all may perceive who 
meet that most melancholy of all processions—a board- 
ing-school of young ladies in their walk) that all her 
companions were pallid, sallow, and listless. Wecan 
assert, on the same authority of personal observation, 
and on an extensive scale, that scarcely a single girl 
(more especially of the middle classes) that has been 
at a boarding-school for two or three years, returns 
home with unimpaired health ; and for the truth of 
the assertion, we may appeal to every candid father 
whose daughters have been placed in this situation.’* 

Dr Barlow justly remarks, that the superinten- 
dants of such schools cannot generally be blamed for 
indifference about the welfare of their pupils; that 
most of them are extremely anxious to do their utmost 
to improve those under their charge; and that it is 
ignorance alone which misleads them as to their pro- 
per means: he might have adverted also to the ig- 
norance of parents, who insist on so many hours a-day 
being dedicated to the study of accomplishments for 
which their children have neither taste, capacity, nor 
use. From similar ignorance, the young girls in a 
public hospital in this country used to be shut up in 
the hall and school-room during play-hours, from 
November till March, and no romping or noise, or, 
in other words, no real play, ion, or exercise, 
allowed ; and in 1830-31, from fear of typhus fever, 
they were seldom if ever out of doors, except at church, 
from November to April—than which a more efficient 
method of infringing all the laws of health could 
scarcely have been devised. Here, too, the object was 
unquestionably benevolent, but the method was radi- 
cally. bad; and, in consequence, a great deal of sick- 
ness prevailed. 

The sedentary and unvaried occupations which fol- 
low each other for hours in succession in many of our 
schools, have also been the cause of needless suffering 
to thousands; and it is high time that a sound physio- 
logy should step in to root out all such erroneous and 
hurtful practices. Taken in connection with the 
long confinement, the custom of causing the young to 
sit on benches without any support to the back, and 
without any variety of motion, cannot be too soon 
exploded. If the muscles of the spine were strength- 
ened by the exercise which they require, but which 
is so generally denied—and if the school employments 
were varied or interrupted at reasonable intervals, to 
admit of change of position and of motion—nothing 
could be better adapted for giving an easy and erect car- 
riage than seats without backs, because the play of the 
muscles necessary for preserving the erect position 
would give them activity and vigour; and, accord- 
ingly, the want is scarcely, if at all, felt in infant- 
schools, for the very reason that such variety of mo- 
tion is, in them, carefully provided for. But it is a 
gross misconception to suppose that the same good 
result will follow the absence of support, when the 
muscles are weakened by constant straining and want 
of play. The incessant and fidgetty restlessness ob- 
servable after the second or third hour of common 
school confinement, shows the earnest call of nature 
for a little wholesome exercise ; and the quiet that 
ensues when it is granted, indicates clearly enough 
that the restlessness springs even more from bodily 
than from mental weariness. It is, in fact, a degree of 
what we all feel when kept long standing on our feet, 
or sitting at adesk. We become weary and uneasy 
from the continued strain on the same muscles, and 
feel at once relieved by a walk, adrive, or any change 
whatever. The same principle explains the fatigue 
so often complained of, as experienced in ‘ shopping,’ 
or in an exhibition-room. We saunter about till the 
muscles become sore from the fatigue of being always 
in the same attitude, and we are refreshed by a walk 
or a dance, or any thing which alters the position. 
The same languor of the muscles is felt after witness- 
ing a pantomime, or other continuous spectacle, by 
which we are induced to keep the neck for a long 
time in a constrained and unvaried position. — 
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Instead, therefore, of so many successive hours be- 
ing devoted to study and to books, the employments of 
the young ought to be varied and interrupted by pro- 
per intervals of cheerful and exhilarating exercise, 
such as is derived from games of dexterity, which re- 
quire the a and society of companions. 
This is infinitely preferable to the solemn processions 
which are so often substituted for exercise, and which 
are hurtful, inasmuch as they delude parents and 
teachers into the notion that they constitute in reality 
that which they only counterfeit and supersede. We 
have already seen what an important part the mental 
stimulus and nervous impulse perform, in exciting, 
sustaining, and directing muscular activity; and 
how difficult and inefficient muscular contraction be- 
comes, when the mind, which directs it, is languid, 
or absorbed by other employments. The playful 
gamboling and varied movements which are so cha- 
racteristic of the young of all animals, man not 
excepted, and which are at once so pleasing and so 
beneficial, show that, to render it beneficial in its full- 
est extent, Nature requires amusement and sprightli- 
ness of mind to be combined with, and be the source 
of, muscular exercise; and that, when deprived of 
this healthful condition, it is a mere evasion of her 
law, and is not followed by a tithe of the advantages 
resulting from its real fulfilment. The buoyancy of 
spirit and comparative independence enjoyed by boys 
when out of school, prevent them suffering so much 
from this cause as girls do; but the injury inflicted 
on both is the more unpardonable, on account of the 
ease with which it might be entirely avoided.” 


VIOLENT LIKERS. 

Ir has often been a subject of amusing contemplation 
to me to observe the ingenuity with which persons of 
ardent minds heap perfections upon the individuals they 
take temporary fancies to, and the perseverance with 
which they continue for some time to add to the (often 
imaginary) list, during the time the fancy for the fa- 
vourite lasts. The individual to whom these lively- 
minded, warm-hearted persons take a fancy, imme- 
diately, in their eyes, becomes a model of every virtue 
and perfection. Not content with the several exvel- 
lencies of character this person (whether male or 
female) may chance to possess, each quality is exag- 
gerated and shown off through a magnifying-glass, 
to all the friends of these hot-hearted persons—nay, 
even sometimes to every stranger—they may chance 
to associate with : and, not satisfied with the number 
of excellencies or accomplishments their favourite 
(for the time) does possess, all the talents and cardinal 
virtues are indiscriminately huddled upon the unfor- 
tunate and perhaps unconscious object of their ad- 
miration. I say unfortunate, for this paragon of 
ideal perfection can not long maintain his superabun- 
dant collection of excellencies and virtues. He must 
sink under the weight of a load so heavy and so un- 
due. Yes, this idol must fall to the ground; and I 
have seen instances where the idolatry of many months 
has ceased for ever in as many minutes. Yes, I have 
known three or four words from the favourite him- 
self destroy at once this unstable fabric, just as a 
child will blow down acard-house of five or six stories 
high, which he himself has built up with such pains 
and anxiety. I have seen the whole string of virtues 
and charms of some favoured object tossed down and 
scattered on the ground, in the same manner that a 
pack of cards is scattered on the carpet by one of 
these infantine castle-builders. 

The child, probably, after the first vexation is over, 
gathers up the scattered pack, and begins to erect a 
fresh pagoda of cards. But in more mature age, 
these persons of ardent minds do not so easily recover 
the disappointment; nor do they ever build a fresh 
tower of perfections on the same person. Stung with 
mortification at their own want of discrimination, 
they feel the veil suddenly removed which concealed 
all the faults (and who has not faults ?) of their idol. 
They suddenly fly to the contrary extreme, and at- 
tribute to him bad qualities and imperfections, which 
in reality do not exist. 

These fancied imperfections spring up as quickly as 
mushrooms of the worst sort, in the minds of these 
ardent, changeable, fiery-minded persons. They turn 
from their former idol with disgust; are out of pa- 
tience and angry with themselves for ever having ex- 
tolled the now prostrate favourite. They vow secretly 
to themselves that they will never like or admire any 
person again. They continue cross and uncomfortable 
for some time, until, tired of being in an inactive state 
of mind, they see a new object, upon whom they la- 
vish the same sort of enthusiastic admiration as before. 

All this time, the objects themselves have probably 
remained quite calm and unconcerned. They, per- 
haps, have never been conscious of the extravagant 
encomiums arising from their imaginary oo 
or the dreadful degradation of their fall. Ten to one, 
these idols happen to be quiet, hum-drum, reasonable, 
regular, sort of persons, quite incapable of any vio- 
lent likings or dislikings, and never dreaming that 
they themselves could possibly occasion any,—persons, 
whose chief business is eating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing; taking a sober walk ; reading the newspaper, or 


a novel, on a week day, and the Bible on a Sunday ; 
eating, in a most orthodox manner, minced pies at 
Christmas, and roast goose at Michaelmas ; putting on 
a winter dress on the first of October, though the ther- 
mometer is at summer heat ; and summer habiliments 
on the first of April, though the snow should still be 
on the ground. 

Now, it remains to be asked, which of these per- 
sonages is the happiest—the plain, calm-hearted per- 
son, who leads a chrysalis sort of existence; or the 
fanciful, fiery, ardent, active, changeable being, above 
described ? 


CONTINENTAL REFINEMENT. 
Tne discomforts endured in travelling in many parts 
of the Continent, have frequently been made the sub- 
ject of satirical remark; for an immense number of 
conveniences and luxuries which an Englishman is 
accustomed to at home, are not to be found in any of 
the inns, and, indeed, were never heard of by the na- 
tives. It is only since the peace of 1814 that the use 
of forks at meals has become common in France; and 
even yet, at some stages on the roads, the only fork 


.to be found is perhaps one which the postilion carries 


in his pocket for general accommodation. If such 
useful instruments as table-forks be of so recent intro- 
duction into France, what must still be the case with 
respect to many less important domestic utensils? A 
laughable instance of the ignorance of the conveniences 
of the English was lately told tous by a gentleman 
who had been some time in France. In the course of 
his journey, he had occasion to visit the house or cha- 
teau of a landed proprietor, one of the inferior noblesse, 
by whom he was kindly entertained for some days. 
During his stay, his host took occasion to mention 
that he had received a present of a packet of stoneware 
articles from his son, who was at the time on a visit 
to England. “ But,” said he, “there is one article 
which we can make nothing of; its use seems a mys- 
tery; it has appeared to us that it must be some way 
employed in making tea, but this we have tried, and 
it does not seem to answer the pu ” «© Let me 
see it,” answered the Englishman, ‘and I shall try 
to discover its uses.” The mysterious little article of 
stoneware was accordingly produced, and turned out 
to be—what will our readers imagine ?—a soap-box ! 
a thing with a lid, which is to be found on almost 
every wash-stand in Great Britain; and which, from 
the pierced sole in the inside, to allow the liquid to 
drain from the soap, had given the notion to the fa- 
mily of the Frenchman, that it must have been a new 
species of teapot. 

The author of a work entitled “ Private Anecdotes 
of Foreign Courts,” presents the following sketch of 
the progress of refinement in Germany, which in 
some places is much behind France in its civilised 
usages :-—“ In some of the most refined cities of Ger- 
many, civilisation does not seem to have made the 
slightest progress during the last seven centuries. At 
Munich, for instance, the capital of Bavaria, at the 
principal hotel (the Red Deer) frequented by citizens 
of the first respectability, as well as by officers, both 
civil and military, of his majesty’s household, they 
bring you, if you ask for a towel in the morning, a 
piece of linen fit only for a razor-rag ; if you require 
water to wash yourself, a small wine-glassful is pre- 
sented on a saucer! An Italian gentleman, who had 
been accustomed in his own country to wash in a 
Christian-like manner, with a sufficiency of water, 
having desired the waiter at the said hotel to bring 
him some, and seeing the man approach with a glass 
and saucer, very innocently said, ‘ I don’t want it to 
drink, but to wash with.” ‘ Well!’ answered the 
fellow, pertly enough, ‘and there itis!’ ‘Why! how 
the deuce,’ rejoined the other, ‘ is a man to wash him- 
self in a spoonful of water?’ ‘ Ah, bless you, sir,’ ex- 
claimed the waiter, taking the fluid into his mouth, 
and then spitting it on his hands and rubbing his face 
Se * that’s the way for any man to wash his 
‘ace 

In the chief inns of Vienna—and, in short, through- 
out Austria generally—instead of a bolster at the 
head of the bed, you find a sack, either of oats, corn, 
or chopped hay. The bedstead itself is not unlike 
the boxes wherein the poor are conveyed, when dead, 
to be buried by the parish—just big enough to hold 
one small-sized person, and certainly not sufficiently 
large to accommodate a moderately-sized man. The 
consequence is, that an individual. of six feet or so, 
must knock out the foot-board, and place the half of 
his legs upon achair, in order to stretch himself at 
his ease, which the savages of the country say is only 
necessary after a man is dead. ‘The coverlid of this 
horror, which they absurdly term a bedstead, is only 
large and long enough to lay upon the surface of the 
machine, and the upper sheet is commonly sewed all 
round it ; so that, when inside this ded, the air obtrudes 
itself on all sides, unless you have a pair of sheets of 
own to wrap round you. At Hanover, the cover- 
id is a linen bag filled with feathers, sufficient to 
smother those who have not been used to such a thing; 
and the sight of it reminds one of the cruel operation 
formerly practised upon poor wretches in the last 
stage of hydrophobia.” 
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Column for the Fancp. 
RATS. 

Tue hunting of rats, though perhaps reckoned one of 
the meanest departments in the science of sporting, 
is nevertheless certainly one of the most useful ; for it 
may be made the source of much solid economy, as well 
as of recreation. How many pints of wheat, per week 
(asks the author of the New Farmer’s Calendar), will 
a fine full-grown rat consume, including the waste ? 
—wheat in England twopence per pint in Novem. 
ber. Suppose a rat will consume half a peck of wheat 
in a week, which is sixteen pence, and a man has only 
two score of them quartered upon him, their board 
will stand him in full rirty sHILLINGs per week, 
the rent of a good farm!” He then recommends a 
kennel of stanch vermin-dogs to be kept, and a merry 
match of rat-hunting to be knocked up once every 
month. That this vile animal should be put down by 
the strong hand wherever it exists, there can be no 
manner of doubt, and that with considerable activity ; 
for female rats are supposed to breed five or six times 
a-year, and they will produce 12, 14, 16, and even as 
many as 18, at a litter. 

While in the country, people are always found ready 
enough to commence a canine or medical war against 
the colonies of rats about the farm-yards, in large towns 
these wretched vermin are allowed to breed almost 
unmolested, and live undisturbed about the common 
sewers and other hideous recesses. Were it not for 
the butchers, or butchers’ boys and their dogs, who 
keep up an active irregular warfare with the rats 
which crowd to the shambles for the means of sup- 
port, there would be no living with comfort in some 
parts of our crowded cities. Rat-hunting we there- 
tore consider to be a department of sporting a great 
deal more worthy of cultivation than that of running 
down hares and some other animals; besides, as rats 
are not game, there is immense scope for the Fancy in 
directing their attention to the killing of these ani- 
mals. Should there, moreover, ever be any scarcity 
of rats in this country, what a glorious field fur achieve- 
ment presents itself at Paris, where there exists ma- 
terial for the exercise of a thousand terriers, though 
each could accomplish the feats of that most renowned 
of all terriers and rat-killers—the dog Bitty. 

The following extract from the Gleanings in Natu- 
ral History, Second Series, by Mr Jesse, will excite 
some d of astonishment at the apathy of the 
French in allowing the increase of rats to the extent 
detailed :—‘* The most interesting account of rats I 
have met with, was made some time ago in an official 
report to the French government. It was drawn up 
in consequence of a proposition made for the removal 
of the horse slaughter-house, at Montfaugon, to a 
greater distance from Paris, when one of the chief 
obstacles urged against such a removal, was the fear 
entertained of the dangerous consequences that might 
result to the neighbourhood, from suddenly depriving 
these voracious vermin of their accustomed sustenance. 
The rt goes on to state that the carcasses of the 
horses killed in the course of a day (and sometimes 
these amounted to thirty-five) are found the next 
morning picked bare tothe bone. Dussausois, a pro- 
prietor of one of the slaughter-houses, has, however, 
made a stil] more conclusive experiment. A part of 
his establishment is enclosed by solid walls, at the foot 
of which are several holes made for the ingress and 
egress of the rats. Into this enclosure he put the 
carcasses of two or three horses, and towards the 
middle of the night, having first cautiously, and with 
as little noise as possible, stopped up all the holes, he 
got er several of his workmen, each having a 
torch in one hand, and a stick in the other. Having 
entered the yard, and closed the door behind them, 
they commenced a general massacre. It was not ne- 
cessary to take any aim, for, no matter how the blow 
was directed, it was sure to immolate a rat, and those 
who endeavoured to escape by climbing up the walls 
were quickly knocked down. By a recurrence of 
this experiment at intervals of a few days, he killed 
in the space of a month 16,050 rats. After one night’s 
massacre, the dead amounted to 2650, and the result 
of four hunts was 9101. Even this can give bat an 
imperfect idea of the number of these vermin, for the 
enclosure in which they were thus killed contains not 
above the twentieth part of the space over which the 
dead bodies of horses are spread, and which it is but 
fair to su must equally attract the rats upon all 
points. ese animals have made burrows for them- 
selves, like rabbits, in the adjoining fields, and 
hollowed out into catacombs all the surrounding emi- 
nences, and that to such an extent, that it is not un- 
usual to see the latter crumble away at the base, and 
leave these subterraneous works exposed. So great 
is the number of these animals, that they have not 
all been able to lodge themselves in the immediate 
vicinity of the slaughter-houses, for paths may be 
distinctly traced ing across the fields, from the 
enclosures in which the horses are killed, to a burrow 
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the orbit. There has not been one instance of a dead 
horse left one night exposed, the eyes of which were 
not devoured befure morning. 
During very severe frosts, when it becomes im- 
a to flay and cut up the bodies of horses that 
ave been for any time ex to the air, and when 
even the fragments of flesh lying about have become 
so hard as to render it difficult for the rats to feed 
upon them, they resort to the following expedient :— 
They penetrate into the body, and there establish them- 
selves, and devour the flesh, so that, when the thaw 
comes, the workmen find nothing but a skin and a 
skeleton underneath, as clean and clear of flesh as if 
it had been prepared by the most skilful operator. 
Their ferocity as well as their voracity surpass any 
thing that can be imagined, to prove which the follow- 
ing fact was stated :—Mons. Magendie, having gone 
himself to Montfaucon to procure twelve rats upon 
which to make experiments, had them put together 
into a box. On his return home, he opened the box, 
and found but three rats, the others having been de- 
voured by the survivors, and nothing remained of 
them but their tails and bones. The fact appears 
incredible, but the reporters declare that they had it 
from Mons. Magendie’s lips.” 
FOXES. 

e extraordinary cunning or sagacity of these 
animals, many anecdotes are told, perhaps 
none are more remarkable than the following, which 
we have heard related by an old gentleman, now de- 
ceased, who in his earlier years held a situation in 
the establishment of Henry, Duke of Buccleuch, 
grandfather of the present duke, and who was an 
eye-witness to the affuir:—At Dalkeith Palace was a 
large court, surrounded by a high wall, where it was 
customary to train the young hounds to their future 
employment, by turning out a live fox, when the 
huntsman or his whippers-in had been so lucky as to 
obtain one. There were two gates to the court-yard, 
which were much inferior in height to the walls them- 
selves; and to prevent the unfortunate captives from 
attempting an escapade at those points, a servant was 
always stationed at each. Upon the occasion we refer 
to, the destined victim of his canine persecutors was 
an old experienced stager, who had repeatedly baffled 
the mortal intents of his enemies, quadruped and bi- 
ped. Upon being unbagged, Reynard coolly sat down, 
and gazed around him with great circumspection, as 
if deliberating what was to be done in his present 
desperate circumstances ; and no sooner was the pack 
let loose, than he showed that his ruminations had 
not been in vain. Preluding with a fierce growl, he 
ran open-mouthed at the guardian of one of the gates, 
who, in an agony of terror at the prospect of being 
throttled, wheeled round his back to the infuriated 
animal, ducking down:his head at the same time, as 
cowards sonesell do in such cases; whereupon Rey- 
nard instantly leapt on his convenieutly-rounded 
shoulders, sprung over the gate, and got clear off. 

The following circumstance took place within our 
own recollection, and we would have little difficulty, 
we believe, in finding several eye-witnesses to attest 
the fact. Our Mid-Lothian fox-hunters do not re- 

uire to be told, that, when Reynard is found about 

e plantations of Woodhouselee, or the other covers 
on the south-east side of the Pentland hills, the usual 
direction of his flight is towards the romantic fast- 
nesses of Dryden or Hawthornden, on the banks of 
the Esk. It is now not a few years since, that a fox 
frequently led his pursuers a fruitless (we dare not 
say a boot-less) dance in the direction we have men- 
tioned, and it was noticed that the dogs uniformly 
lost the scent of him at one particular spot on the 
margin of the Esk. This was at a place well known 
by the name of Roslin Linn, where a few huge blocks 
of stone interrupt and narrow in the current of the 
river, exhibiting, in the time of a flood, a sort of 
whirlpool of no mean magnificence. Here Reynard 
seemed always to have taken the river; but where or 
how he got out again, puzzled all the endeavours of 
his pursuers to discover. At length, one day, upon 
the circumstance again happening, the huntsman ob- 
served a collier eng in cutting broom upon the 
bank immediately above the mysterious spot, who 
must, he thought, have unavoidably noticed the route 
taken by the fugitive, and whom he immediately rode 
up to and questioned accordingly. ‘ What wad hinder 
me to see the fox, puir beast ?” answered the man; 
* I’se warrant I saw't, and ken where it’s the noo, 
into the bargain.” ‘ Well, then, where is it, my 
good fellow ?” asked the impatient huntsman. “ Aha! 
naething for naething, friend! What gude wud it 
do me to set yer hungry jowlers to worry the bit 
beastie?” The greater partfof the sportsmen had now 
come up, who, learning how matters stuod, subscribed 
a shilling a-piece as a bribe to open the collier’s re- 
luctant jaws; and he.no sooner fingered the money, 
than, turning towards the river, he exclaimed, “Are 
yea’ blind! D’ye no see him lying doon there upon 
the big chuck ?”—pointing at the same time to the 

t of the stones we have mentioned, which stood 
in the very centre of the whirlpool, and upon the 
smooth surface of which, to be sure, lay the fugitive 
extended ; and so still and flat, that, together with 
the corresponding colour of the brown stone and his 
own dun hide, the risk of detection and capture was 
perhaps much less than if he had got ensconced in 
one of } his native earths. His ingenuity, however, 
was thus at last baffled. He was driven his sin- 


8 hiding-place, and fell a prey to his canine foes. 

e had been observed by various other individuals, 
previonsly, to resort to the same expedient, but their 
admiration of his cunning had always prevented them 
from divulging his secret. They had noticed that the 
sagacious animal, in taking up his insular post, al- 
ways studied the direction of the wind, placing him- 
self so that it would blow alongst with she hair ; and 
he ¢had thus, probably, as many, if not also much 
more justly so termed, “ hair-breadth ’scapes” from 
his enemies than Othello himself. 


THE THEMES OF SONG. 
(From Mrs Hemans’s National Lyrics, just published. ! 
Where shall the minstrel find a theme ? 
Where’er, for freedom shed, 
Brave blood hath dyed some ancient stream, 
Amidst the mountains red : 
Where’er a rock, a fount, a grove, 
Bears record to the faith 
Of love, deep, holy, fervent love, 
Victor o’er fear and death. 
Where’er a chieftain’s crested brow 
Too soon hath been struck down, 
Or a bright virgin head laid low, 
Wearing its youth’s first crown : 
Where’er a spire points up to heaven, 
Through storm and summer air, 
Telling, that all around have striven 
Man’s heart, and hope, and prayer : 
Where’er a blessed home hath been, 
That now is home no more— 
A place of ivy, darkly green, 
ere laughter’s light is o’er : 
Where’er, by some forsaken grave, 
Some less gr i heap, 
A bird may sing, a wild flower wave, 
A star its vigil keep : 
Or where a yearning heart of old, 
A dream of shepherd men, 
With forms of more than earthly mould 
Hath peopled grot or glen: 
There may the bard’s high themes be found. 
We die, we pass away : 
But faith, love, pity—these are bound 
To earth without decay. 
The heart that burns, the cheek that glows, 
The tear from hidden springs, 
The thorn and glory of the rose— 
These are undying things. 
Wave after wave of mighty stream 
To the deep sea hath gone ; 
Yet not the less, like youth’s bright dream, 
The exhaustless flood rolls on. 


PLACE OF ST THOMAS'S MARTYRDOM. 

In the neighbourhood of Madras, in the East Indies, 
the spot is pointed out on which the Apostle St Thomas 
suffered martyrdom in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. The place so marked by tradition is a small 
rocky knoll in the suburb of Meilapoor, and was 
visited by Bishop Heber in his journey through India. 
“ That it is really the place,” says the bishop in his 
Narrative, “ I see no good reason for doubting ; there 
is as fair historical evidence as the case requires, that 
St Thomas preached the gospel in India, and was 
martyred at a place named Milliapoor or Meilapoor. 
The eastern Christians whom the Portuguese found 
in India, all agreed in marking out this as the spot, 
and in saying that the bones, originally buried here, 
had been carried away as relics to Syria. They, and 
even the surrounding heathen, appear to have always 
venerated the spot, as these last still do, and to have 
offered gifts here on the supposed anniversary of his 
martyrdom. I know it has been sometimes fancied 
that the person who planted Christianity in India was 
a Nestorian bishop named Thomas, nut St Thomas 
the Apostle ; but this rests absolutely on no founda- 
tion but a supposition, equally gratuitous, and con- 
trary to all early ecclesiastical that none of 
the Apostles except St Paul went far fromIndia. To 
this it is enough to answer, that we have no reason 
why they should not have done so; or why, while St 
Paul went (or intended to go) to the shores of the 
farther west, St Thomas should not have been equally 
laborious and enterprising in an opposite direction. 
It must not be forgotten that there were Jews settled 
in India at a very early period, to convert whom would 
naturally induce an apostle to think of coming hither ; 
that the passage, either from the Persian Gulf or the 
Red Sea, is neither long nor difficult, and was then 
extremely common ; and that it may be, therefore, as 
readily believed that St Thomas was slain at Meila- 

r as that St Paul was beheaded at Rome, or that 
fell at Thermopyle. Under these feelings, 
I left the spot behind with regret, and shall visit it if 
I return to Madras, with a reverent, though, I hope, 
not a superstitious, interest and curiosity.” —- 
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about five hundred paces distant. These paths are 
- particularly remarkable in wet weather, being covered 
with a clayey mud, which adheres to the feet of the 
rat running out of the poe 
predilection these an show to one parti- 
cular of a is curious. 
begin by devouring the eyes, drinki e liquid con- 
tained in them, and athe 


